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OPUS I 
By ALFRED EINSTEIN 


W HAVE no intention of writing a learned or elaborate treatise 
on when, where, and how musicians began to number their 
compositions. It was probably in Italy, during the sixteenth century, 
that certain musicians first grouped single works of theirs into series: 
masses, motets, madrigals. Where such series ran parallel, the total 
number of individual pieces was often quite high. Of Philippe de 
Monte, we have as many as eleven books of six-part and not less than 
twenty-nine books of five-part and four books of four-part madrigals, 
besides ecclesiastical works. If you add all these, you get the respect- 
able sum of about fifty works, or fifty opera, of which the majority 
contain as many as twenty or even thirty single pieces. The early 
usage continued into the twentieth century; it is found in the tendency 
of even quite modern composers to gather under one opus number 
several works, or to bind them into one sheaf. We still have, for in- 
stance, “song albums” (so far as one can speak today of songs at all), 
which are a sign of continuing creative overabundance, vide Max 
Reger’s Op. 76, Schlichte Weisen, which contains sixty songs. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century, the designation of 
compositions by opus numbers had become firmly established. The 
procedures differ: one musician counts only his instrumental works, 
another only his vocal ones; still another mingles vocal and instru- 
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mental works, counting them in the order of their appearance or pub- 
lication; and, again, some composers give opus numbers also to un- 
published works. We find that with some the figures mount con- 
siderably; Biagio Marini, in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
reached his fifty-fifth opus. In many cases, the numbering is the 
only indication we have of how many of a man’s works were saved 
and how many were lost. Different manners of counting were 
adopted, and several of them continued simultaneously. 


* * 
* 


Essays and books have been written in late years on the “last face” 
or death mask, the last letter, the last work. And the last work, fin- 
ished or unfinished, is always a summing up, and even more than a 
summing up. The journey is at an end; one looks back and looks 
into the unknown, the unknowable, the infinite. The last work sheds 
light upon the whole journey, its duration, its ascent and descent. And 
upon the last work falls light from a beyond that inspires us with 
awe. Need I cite examples? The “Art of the Fugue” of Bach, un- 
finished, to be sure, even with Bach’s choral Vor deinen Thron tret’ 
ich hiemit, a pious conclusion appended by the son and editor ?—a con- 
clusion which must not, as was the case with the recent “revivals” of the 
work, be misused for melodramatic ends. Or shall we take Handel’s 
Jephtha, with the pathetic note in the manuscript stating on what day 
the composer was struck with blindness and had to interrupt his work ? 
Or take Mozart’s mysterious Requiem? Shall we add to these exam- 
ples Beethoven’s last quartets, Wagner’s Parsifal, Verdi’s Falstaff, the 
Adagio of Bruckner’s “Ninth Symphony,” and the Vier ernste Gesange 
of Brahms? The minor composer writes his last opus number, the 
great composer writes his last work. The difference is probably not 
fortuitous. 

With the “first work” fortuity is more apt to intervene. The be- 
ginning is equally important, equally characteristic of the time and 
personality. Opus I is never identical with the first work. Weber is 
said to have remarked to Schubert once, “The first litter of dogs and 
the first Opera should always be drowned”. Opus I is always the work 
with which a musician is intent upon introducing himself to the public, 
with which he wishes to prove his legitimate claims. I am not en- 
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deavoring to be all-embracing; not even every one of the great masters 
can be considered here, nor shall I attempt to go into the last philo- 
logical details, although naturally I should like to avoid misstatements 
or serious omissions. My aim is not that of the bibliophile or anti- 
quary; what I wish to stress is merely what is typical or characteristic 
of a composer, as it appears in his Opus I. 


J. S. 


Bach was forty years old when a work of his was first published 
on his own initiative: in 1726, he issued the E major Partita. It con- 
stituted the first part of the Klaviertibung to which he added, one a 
year, five more Partitas, so that, strictly speaking, his Opus I was not 
finished until 1731. This was not the first work of his to be printed. 
That honor belongs to a composition published some twenty years 
previously, to the so-called Mihlhauser Ratswechsel-Cantata of 1708 
(Gott ist mein K6énig). This work does not bear an opus number. 
It owed its publication not to Bach himself, but to the town council 
of Mihlhausen. The motive that prompted the council was not esteem 
for the then twenty-three year old organist of St. Blasius Church, but 
self-esteem for its own august body. Bach himself may have engraved 
his own Opus I or may have had it engraved by his son, Carl Philip 
Emanuel, to judge by the primitive nature of the engraving. The 
modesty of the title and outward appearance are in striking contrast 
with the inner significance. We can best measure this significance if 
we consider that the man who wrote the work had already composed, 
but refrained from publishing, his Inventions and Orchestral Suites, 
his “Well Tempered Clavichord,” his Coethen Solo Sonatas, and hun- 
dreds of other works that he alone, in his own time, was able to 
evaluate! This Opus I, at least, the composer wanted to insure against 
the mercies of careless copyists. Bach’s Partitas are the supreme speci- 
mens of their kind. They represent the summit among all of Bach’s 
dance suites; they surpass those of Bach’s suites that preceded them, 
such even as the French and English, which in themselves seem un- 
surpassable. Yet Bach did not publish these latter sets of suites. If he 
issued the Partitas he must have had a special reason. And that reason 
must have been more than to prove his supreme musical craftsmanship. 

Indeed it seems to me that in these Partitas he planned and accom- 
plished the fusion of the Italian, French, and German “gusto”; that 
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he planned and achieved such fusion deliberately. His suites are Ger- 
man, because they are Bach’s. What his contemporaries, even the most 
eminent among them, such as Georg Philipp Telemann, strove for was 
at best an adaptation or imitation of the Italian and French manner. 
Bach retains the titles that reveal the origin of the different pieces: 
Preludio, Sinfonia, Ouverture; he distinguishes between Corrente and 
Courante. But he imbues them with a uniform style, which is his own. 
Considered from the musical standpoint, this is no small feat, com- 
parable only to an attempt at uniting the various creeds (an idea which 
haunted the noblest spirits of his time, such as Leibnitz). Or com- 
parable, in our age of nationalism, to the realization of a United States 
of Europe. Bach is the patron saint of music and musicians. His 
Opus I should preserve him as the patron saint of a far distant Euro- 
pean future. Bach was fundamentally religious; he could instil re- 
ligion even into Partitas, pieces ordinarily counted as worldly and 
“gallant.” 


GEorGE FREDERIC HANDEL 


Bach has often been compared, or rather contrasted, with Handel. 
As far as the age at which they published their first opus is concerned, 
they closely resemble each other. Handel was all of fifty years old 
before he published his first work with an opus number, an age at 
which he already had a long string of important compositions to his 
credit. In all his lifetime he did not get beyond his Opus VI, because, 
like Bach, he numbered only his instrumental music. But unlike Bach, 
he chose only instrumental ensemble works with a basso continuo, that 
is, he did not count works for keyboard instruments alone. 

Handel’s Opus I comprised twelve Chamber Sonatas, some for 
flute, recorder, oboe, or violin. They were published in 1724, by 
Witvogel in Amsterdam. Later they were reprinted, in English edi- 
tions, and were greatly augmented, until finally this Opus I com- 
prised fifteen sonatas. This enlargement was not a part of Handel’s 
original plan. I have before me an English edition of ca. 1733, pub- 
lished by John Walsh, which bears the inscription “more Correct than 
the former Edition” (and the edition is really better than Chrysander’s 
in the “complete works”); this Walsh edition contains only those 
twelve sonatas that form a homogeneous unit. 

The twelve sonatas might serve as a “school” of melody-writing. 
They are not well known or often played; only the one in A major, 
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for the violin, enjoys a certain popularity, and occasionally receives 
the attention of one of our virtuosos. Hitherto neither the historical 
nor the artistic importance of these sonatas has been sufficiently stressed. 
Nowhere do I find a reference to the relation of certain of their move- 
ments to the Organ Concertos and to the “Concerti grossi” Opus VI. 
These sonatas are proof that neither Handel’s music nor his personality 
are as fully known and understood as they should be. Handel is the 
greatest—Italian musician of his time. By birth a German, he was 
the greatest Italian musician of England. All that the Italian solo- 
sonata produced, is represented in his Opus I and is brought into rela- 
tion with England. One should scrutinize these sonatas for their in- : 
debtedness to the old masters of Bologna or Venice. The Allegro of 
No. 8, for oboe, is descended from Legrenzi. The A major sonata 
curtsies to Corelli. No. 5, for flute, is typically English: it pays tribute 
to the chief ingredient of the old English Chamber-Sonata, the “Can- 
zon,” and at the same time pokes gentle fun at it. This Opus I, if 
analyzed in detail, might go a long way towards giving us a better 
knowledge of Handel. 


JosepH Haypn 


Everything in Haydn’s Opus I is new and personal, except one 
point: it adheres to the custom of tagging several compositions with 
the same number. The opus comprises six string-quartets. But does 
it not seem like preordination that he should begin precisely with a 
form of composition which owes practically to him alone its peculiar 
development? To it he remained true, to it devoted his last, his very 
last effort. Great masters are privileged in their seeming immunity 
to mere accident. 

A characteristic difficulty is presented by the “philologic” and biblio- 
graphic problems of this Opus I. For there are several “opere prime” 
by Haydn, of differing content. His whole life long, though growing 
in fame, Haydn was, and continued increasingly to be, a victim of 
publishers. No matter how carefully he strove to protect his new 
works in authorized editions, in Paris as well as in London genuine 
and spurious “Haydns” were printed and offered for sale under arbi- . 
trary opus numbers, so that often the same opus number appears on 
different works. 

In the Pleyel edition of 1803, though it represents Haydn’s defini- 
tive version of his Opus I and therefore has always been regarded as 
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standard, No. 5, the Quartet in B major, is none the less extraneous. 
It has a totally different form and structure and was evidently written 
later than the other five quartets. It is simply an Italian opera-sinfonia, 
and indeed appears as such in publishers’ catalogs of the period, with 
the addition of two French horns. It does not really belong to this 
series of Haydn’s quartets. 

The actual Opus I, No. 1, of Haydn is a Quartet in E-flat major 
which is the first quartet published by Huberty in Paris; it was twice 
reprinted in 1932, on the occasion of Haydn’s centenary, by Miss 
Marion M. Scott in London and Mr. Karl Geiringer in Vienna. In 
1803, Haydn had not forgotten it, only it escaped his memory that 
once upon a time it had been printed: he designated it as “a Quartet 
not yet engraved.” It fits perfectly into the framework of Opus I. 
Since Huberty’s catalog, in 1761, was sold to another Paris publisher, 
Haydn’s Opus I must have been printed before that year. Neither 
old Griesinger, who places this composition in the year 1750, nor others, 
who have assigned it to 1765, are right. It must have been written in 
1755, when Haydn was twenty-three years old. 

Of late there has been a tendency to deny a proper quartet-character 
to Opera 1 and 2 and to maintain that they resemble too much the 
old Vienna “Cassation,” the “Quadro,” the Suite, or those types of 
pieces still conceived primarily for performance in the open air. It is 
claimed that Opera 1 and 2 do not yet attain to true “chamber” style. 
To be sure, Opus 3 goes a long step beyond the first twelve quartets. 
But already Opus I bears Haydn’s personal stamp. Above all things, 
it is typically Viennese, carefree and artless—for Haydn wrote as natu- 
rally as the bird sings. At the same time it points to the future and 
to Haydn’s position in a new century of music. Indeed, the core of 
his first “Quadri” lies in the Adagios which are Ariosos in the old 
style. They are still steeped in opera and stage music. Even the 
ritornello continues a rudimentary existence. The old “echo” effect 
is heard again (in No. 4). There is the Italian cantilena, but it already 
bears intimate and personal traces. 

Haydn’s real self is disclosed in the Minuets (of which each of these 
quartets contains two that flank the middle movement); or in the 
short-phrased opening and final movements, all of them in quick or 
quickest tempo. Practically everything that later developed is found 
here in germ: a mixing, even though not a complete amalgamation, 
of motival work and violinistic technique, of cantilena and virtuosity, 
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of the dialogue between violin and viola; the humor, the freshness, 
the wit; the vigorous two-part writing in the minuets; the irregu- 
larity in the melodic line, the contrasts within the smallest space. To 
analyze the work completely would mean writing a book. 

But it is not analysis that we are after. The important thing is to 
recognize the wonderful economy and modesty of Haydn, who writes 
Quadri as a hundred other Viennese musicians might have written 
them, who does not wish to strut, but cannot avoid manifesting his 
originality. He will continue to write as modestly, quietly, unobtru- 
sively, and logically as he began. He will sit in Eisenstadt and Esterhaz, 
far from the madding crowd, and nevertheless glory will surround him 
in the end such as no master before him achieved. 


W. A. Mozart 


Mozart made an early start, for the Fates had decreed an early end 
for him. None of our great masters wrote his Opus I at an earlier 
age, or rather none was subjected so early to publication. His ambi- 
tious and enterprising father produced the infant prodigy at all the 
courts, in all the capitals of Europe, as a virtuoso and also as a com- 
poser. Creative ability at so tender an age is even a greater miracle 
than a precocious talent for the piano and the violin. Late in 1763, 
Father Mozart came to Paris with his two children. At the end of 
January, 1764, he published four sonatas for piano, with violin ad 
libitum, that the boy had written. The first two sonatas were pub- 
lished as Opus I and were dedicated to Madame Victoire of France, 
the second daughter of the King. 

We need not discuss these works in detail. That has been done 
conscientiously by St. Foix and Wyzewa. This music reflects all the 
impressions that the boy received in Paris, together with recollections 
of Salzburg and Vienna. And yet, here and there, we find traces of 
that indescribable quality for which we have found but the one word 
“Mozartean.” 

Already in his childhood, Mozart used up four opus numbers. 
Later on he became more sparing with such numbering, and he never 
went beyond Opus 17 or 18. The six great quartets of 1785, dedi- - 
cated to Haydn, bear his Opus No. X; the C minor Fantaisie and 
Sonata for piano bear the number XI; it is doubtful whether he him- 
self gave numbers to any of the later works. He had no time to count; 
the time to create was too short and precious. He always seized an 
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opportunity and, like Goethe, was always ready to write “occasional 
pieces.” When fifteen years after his first visit to Paris, he returned 
there, he had evidently forgotten his childish “indiscretions” and pub- 
lished, with Sieber, another set of sonatas for piano and violin, which 
he designated as Opus I. There are six of them (Kochel Nos. 301-306) 
dedicated to the Princess Marie Elizabeth. Later Artaria in Vienna, 
undoubtedly with Mozart’s consent, published another series of piano 
and violin sonatas as Opus 2 (Kéchel Nos. 376, 296, 377-380). There- 
fore we have two different Opera 1 and Opera 2 of Mozart. It does — 
not often happen that a composer gives the same opus number to 
different works. 

Eventually Mozart discovered the necessity of keeping a register 
of his compositions. On February 9, 1784, he began to enter into 
a little green note-book everything that he wrote, with the date, the 
title and the opening phrases of the music. The first entry was the 
Piano Concerto in E-flat major. But even now he forgot to make 
some entries, and much of his work continued to be of the “occasional” 
type: upon the heels of the great C Major Symphony, the “Jupiter,” 
there followed the song Beym Auszug in das Feld. If these are “occa- 
sional pieces,” the occasions were made rare and wonderful by some 
mysterious power of which only Mozart had the secret. 


Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN 


Beethoven is the first composer whose opus numbers we learn to 
remember and are apt to know. Thus, in thinking of his string quar- 
tets, we have a definite idea of what is represented by Opus 18, Opus 
59, Opus 74, 95, 127, etc.; or, in thinking of the piano sonatas, by Opus 
106 and 111. These figures have a meaning for us. They tell the 
initiate of the origin and character of the works. To be sure, many 
of these numbers would mislead anyone who makes from them de- 
ductions about the time of origin of the works to which they are 
afixed. The order of Beethoven’s opus numbers is not chronological. 
Beethoven published later on much that was written before his Opus I, 
such as his preludes for piano, Opus 39; the songs, Opus 52; the vari- 
ations for piano, Opus 44; the octet, Opus 103; etc.—works that origi- 
nated during his youth at Bonn. It might have been preferable if he 
had so designated them or if he had published them without opus 
numbers. But in spite of his greatness, he was a little mercenary, and 
saw no fault in fooling his publishers now and then; nor was he under 
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any obligation to inform posterity exactly when each work had been 
composed. 

Prior to Beethoven’s Opus I, he produced rather lavishly, reck- 
lessly, chaotically. When Beethoven came to Vienna, in 1792, he paid 
little attention to this early production. Indeed, after he had gone 
back to “school” with Albrechtsberger, he began all over again. 
Among his lessons for Albrechtsberger are sketches for the three piano- 
trios in E-flat, G, and C minor, and these three he united under one 
opus number. In May, 1795, he gave them to a publisher. In July, 
they were delivered to the subscribers. On October 21, they were 
placed on public sale. They are dedicated to Count Lichnowsky. As 
late as 1817, Beethoven arranged the third trio as a string quartet. 

It is this third trio against the publication of which the older master, 
Haydn, is said to have counselled the younger Beethoven. The story 
is not absolutely proved, and there are chronological discrepancies; for 
since the beginning of the year 1794 Haydn had returned to London 
for his second visit. But, nevertheless, the story is not impossible. For 
this young musician was rather weird. He indulged in strange antics. 
He did not follow the footsteps of Haydn and Mozart but went ways 
of his own. In the Coda of the first movement of the Trio, No. 1, 
he plays one trump card after another. In the Adagio cantabile he 
indulges in an explosion, something unthinkable with any of the older 
masters. In Mozart we find surprises of wit, taste, depth; in Haydn 
we encounter humor and sparkle—but no explosions. And no Scherzi 
with quite such deceptive beginnings. The Finale of 1790 resembles 
Haydn, and yet Haydn would never have written a second theme so 
frankly vulgar as the following: 


2 


Especially not with such a sudden entrance of a triplet accompaniment. 
The Allegro is a mixture of songfulness, capriciousness and “learned-- 
ness,” such as did not exist before Beethoven. The Largo con espres- 
sione is a hymnus alla Haydn—but how agitated, restless, excited! 
And the second theme belongs decidedly to the nineteenth century; 
it anticipates the whole romantic and neo-romantic school. 
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In the G major Scherzo the middle section is in B minor. We can 
easily guess what horrified Papa Haydn in the C minor Trio: it was 
the Finale. It opens with a brutal crash, which is followed by a trivial 
theme. This no longer has anything in common with “art” or “style,” 
it is pure naturalism. It would have been impossible for Haydn to 
tolerate it. He would have had to jump out of his own skin. A new 
era had begun. 
Franz SCHUBERT 


Schubert was not a “superchild,” but a superman. Mozart was 
both. But Schubert’s productiveness was even more prodigious, con- 
sidering that he was destined to die even younger than Mozart. On 
May 1, 1810, he wrote his first extended composition; on October 2, 
1814, he wrote Gretchen am Spinnrad; in 1815 he composed not less 
than 146 songs in addition to operas, masses, symphonies, string quar- 
tets, piano sonatas, and other compositions of every kind and descrip- 
tion. In the winter of 1815 he wrote his “Opus I”: his first setting 
of Goethe’s ballad, The Erlking. His friend, Josef von Spaun, sur- 
prised Schubert in his paternal house in the Himmelpfortgrund, in 
the act of jotting down the first notes inspired by Goethe’s poem. The 
same evening, in the Vienna “Convikt,” the new work was heard for 
the first time and created more headshaking and astonishment than 
the admiration it deserved. It was Josef von Spaun once more who, 
on April 17, 1816, wrote to Goethe that Schubert intended to publish 
eight books of songs of which the first and second were to be exclus- 
ively devoted to verses of the great poet. The letter was accompanied 
by the manuscript of the first book of songs, among which was The 
Erlking with a simplified piano accompaniment: eighth notes replaced 
the triplets, for Goethe’s accompanist was not to be frightened and 
was to have an “easy job” of it. But all was in vain, Goethe paid no 
attention to letter or music. In the spring of 1817 Schubert offered 
The Erlking to Breitkopf & Hartel in Leipzig as Opus I, but the 
famous publishers likewise ignored it. Not until 1820, or probably 
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more correctly, not until January 25, 1821, did The Erlking receive 
its first public performance. In February, 1819, Schubert had made 
his first bow to the public as composer of songs, whereupon the Lezp- 
ziger Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung referred to him, not unjustly, 
as “a talented young man.” And only owing to the renewed inter- 
vention of his friends did The Erlking, six years after it was written, 
finally appear in print. It was first put on sale on March 31, 1821 
by the publishers, Cappi & Diabelli, “am Graben in Wien,” for 2 
Gulden, Vienna currency, designated as Opus I and respectfully dedi- 
cated to “Musikgraf” Moritz Dietrichstein. Not that Cappi & Diabelli 
had actually taken the work into their catalog! That would have been 
too much of a risk. No, they merely took it “on commission.” Only 
with later editions did they acknowledge themselves as “publishers” 
and, like other clairvoyant members of their industry, admit that there 
was a fairly good “business” to be done with The Erlking and other 
songs of Schubert. 


Rosert SCHUMANN 


If we consider that in 1830, when he published his Opus I, Schumann 
was not yet a real musician in the fullest sense of the word, the venture 
was an extraordinarily early one. He was still a dilletante pianist who, 
shortly before, as a student in Heidelberg, had for the first and only 
time appeared in public, playing the Moscheles Variations on the 
“Alexander March.” But his piano-playing, in the beginning, was only 
a means to improvisation; later on it rather hampered his improvisation. 
And improvisation was, with him, a form of poetic creation; for his 
musical roots were sunk in poetry, and Jean Paul influenced his musical 
creation more than did Beethoven and Schubert and Weber, or all the 
minor gods of the romantic Olympus put together. Only later on, 
perhaps to his detriment, did he turn “composer”; and from the com- 
poser’s standpoint he himself passed incredibly severe and sharp judg- 
ment upon one of his most original works, the “Carnaval.” He was 
more lenient towards his Opus I, as we may gather from a letter ad- 
dressed to his mother from Leipzig on September 2, 1831: 


For the present I am not going to Weimar. For very shortly I expect to become 
father of a healthy, flourishing child that I hope to hold over the baptismal font in 
Leipzig. The child will be published by Probst, and may Heaven grant that you 
will understand its first childish stammerings and signs of budding life. If you 
but knew how keen they are, these first joys of authorship; they are hardly less 
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wonderful than the bridal state. And so at present the whole heaven of my heart is 
filled with hope and anticipation—I am as proud as the Doge of Venice when he 
weds the sea. For the first time I embrace that greater world which comprises in its 
wide expanse the world and home of the artist. Is it not a beautiful and comforting 
thought that this first drop may evaporate into the infinite ether and fall upon 
some wounded heart, to ease its sorrow and heal the wound? 


We see that he is very much in earnest, as well as incorrigibly 
“romantic,” about his Opus I. He reproaches old fogey Fink, czar of 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, for not having reviewed the 
work; he tends to his newly born in a more prosaic manner by sending 
two copies to Heckel in Mannheim, home of the young lady identified 
by the mysterious dedication and the mysterious theme a de g g. 

What are we to think of this truly extraordinary Opus I? It con- 
tains the most daring, capricious, original variations imaginable, even 
though they show the influences of Moscheles and Hummel in matters 
of technique. “Giovanni Minotti” (Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Vol. 94) 
has offered a solution for the odd letter-puzzle of the “name theme,” 
of the picture or portrait, of the two imaginary countesses as represented 
by the waltz-motive of the first section and the reversion of it in the 
second. He makes the mistake of characterizing Schumann, the frolic- 
some, as a “buffoon of genius.” We remain as ignorant as before of 
what is really intended by these variations: by the first, which hovers 
between virtuosity and polyphony; by the second, with its “speaking” 
bass (il basso parlando) ; by the third, which turns into pure imagery; 
or by the finale “alla Fantasia.” It is an episode in musical tones that 
might have been taken from a novel of Jean Paul, an intimate ballroom 
scene, such as the one in Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique is not, and 
much more original than Berlioz. Who will solve the puzzle of Schu- 
mann’s music, not merely that of the letter-puzzle? 


CHOPIN 


We have Schumann’s opinion of Chopin’s Opus I, the Rondo in C 
minor, dedicated to Madame von Linde, wife of the friend and colleague 
of Chopin’s father, Rector Dr. Samuel v. Linde. Schumann wrote on 
June 11, 1832, to Friedrich Wieck: 


Chopin’s first composition (I surely believe that it must be at least his tenth) 
is now in my hands. A lady would say that it is rather nice, rather piquant, almost 
Moschelesian. But I think you will want Clara to study it; because it is full of 
esprit and not very difficult. I respectfully submit, however, that between this and 
Opus 2 there must lie at least two years and twenty compositions. 
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How keen, how correct! Indeed, Chopin was influenced by 
Moscheles, and in 1825 he publicly performed the first movement of 
one of Moscheles’ concertos. This is the same year as that in which 
this Opus I was written, the work of a boy of fifteen, and it was pub- 
lished the same year in Warsaw. Schumann was right in his assump- 
tion. We know of unpublished four-hand pieces of Chopin; waltzes, 
mazurkas, variations, and polonaises, written before and after this Opus 
I. And with what subtle instinct had Schumann gathered from this 
Opus I that its creator would some day be the darling and mouthpiece 
of so many fair ones, with all their avowed and unavowed dreams and 
aspirations. This merely means that this Rondo already contains some- 
thing of the genius Chopin, who was a musical brother of Heinrich 
Heine, and even more. There is the rigor of discipline and the freedom 
of improvisation—the only apparent freedom—; the wide circle of soft 
or brilliant tonalities, such as a combination of E major and D flat major; 
the Italian “Ornaments”—in Poland, too, Rossini was idolized—; the 
Polish and heroic elements. In this pupil of the Warsaw Lyceum, who 
wrote the Rondo, we have already the whole Chopin. He does not 
have to disavow his Opus I. 


JoHANNEs BRAHMS 


“The young people of today are in such a hurry to have their un- 
finished stuff performed and published.” Thus Brahms exclaimed; and 
he added “what a holy fear I had of printer’s ink! I still have the 
sheet of paper on which Schumann and Joachim indicated those of 
my youthful compositions that I was to publish. And still, only a few 
of them got into print.” This is literally true. No other musician shared 
the fate of Brahms: he was introduced and announced to the world 
by a great and recognized master, as one of the chosen, as “one who is 
called ideally to give the highest expression to the spirit of the times,” 
before the world had heard a single note of these works. Nor did the 
world ever hear most of these early compositions of Brahms. Upon 
Schumann’s recommendation, Breitkopf & Hartel were ready to accept 
anything of Brahms unseen. Schumann decided that the following 
works of Brahms should be brought out: one String Quartet, Opus I; 
one book of Six Songs, Opus 2; one Grand Scherzo for Pianoforte, 
Opus 3; another book of Six Songs, Opus 4; and a Grand Sonata in 
C major for Pianoforte, Opus 5. Three weeks earlier, Schumann had 
made a totally different choice: a Fantaisie in D minor for Piano Trio, 
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wonderful than the bridal state. And so at present the whole heaven of my heart is 
filled with hope and anticipation—I am as proud as the Doge of Venice when he 
weds the sea. For the first time I embrace that greater world which comprises in its 
wide expanse the world and home of the artist. Is it not a beautiful and comforting 
thought that this first drop may evaporate into the infinite ether and fall upon 
some wounded heart, to ease its sorrow and heal the wound? 


We see that he is very much in earnest, as well as incorrigibly 
“romantic,” about his Opus I. He reproaches old fogey Fink, czar of 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, for not having reviewed the 
work; he tends to his newly born in a more prosaic manner by sending 
two copies to Heckel in Mannheim, home of the young lady identified 
by the mysterious dedication and the mysterious theme a / ¢ g g. 

What are we to think of this truly extraordinary Opus I? It con- 
tains the most daring, capricious, original variations imaginable, even 
though they show the influences of Moscheles and Hummel in matters 
of technique. “Giovanni Minotti” (Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Vol. 94) 
has offered a solution for the odd letter-puzzle of the “name theme,” 
of the picture or portrait, of the two imaginary countesses as represented 
by the waltz-motive of the first section and the reversion of it in the 
second. He makes the mistake of characterizing Schumann, the frolic- 
some, as a “buffoon of genius.” We remain as ignorant as before of 
what is really intended by these variations: by the first, which hovers 
between virtuosity and polyphony; by the second, with its “speaking” 
bass (i basso parlando) ; by the third, which turns into pure imagery; 
or by the finale “alla Fantasia.” It is an episode in musical tones that 
might have been taken from a novel of Jean Paul, an intimate ballroom 
scene, such as the one in Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique is not, and 
much more original than Berlioz. Who will solve the puzzle of Schu- 
mann’s music, not merely that of the letter-puzzle? 


FreDERIC CHOPIN 


We have Schumann’s opinion of Chopin’s Opus I, the Rondo in C 
minor, dedicated to Madame von Linde, wife of the friend and colleague 
of Chopin’s father, Rector Dr. Samuel v. Linde. Schumann wrote on 
June 11, 1832, to Friedrich Wieck: 


Chopin’s first composition (I surely believe that it must be at least his tenth) 
is now in my hands. A lady would say that it is rather nice, rather piquant, almost 
Moschelesian. But I think you will want Clara to study it; because it is full of 
esprit and not very difficult. I respectfully submit, however, that between this and 
Opus 2 there must lie at least two years and twenty compositions. 
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How keen, how correct! Indeed, Chopin was influenced by 
Moscheles, and in 1825 he publicly performed the first movement of 
one of Moscheles’ concertos. This is the same year as that in which 
this Opus I was written, the work of a boy of fifteen, and it was pub- 
lished the same year in Warsaw. Schumann was right in his assump- 
tion. We know of unpublished four-hand pieces of Chopin; waltzes, 
mazurkas, variations, and polonaises, written before and after this Opus 
I. And with what subtle instinct had Schumann gathered from this 
Opus I that its creator would some day be the darling and mouthpiece 
of so many fair ones, with all their avowed and unavowed dreams and 
aspirations. This merely means that this Rondo already contains some- 
thing of the genius Chopin, who was a musical brother of Heinrich 
Heine, and even more. There is the rigor of discipline and the freedom 
of improvisation—the only apparent freedom—; the wide circle of soft 
or brilliant tonalities, such as a combination of E major and D flat major; 
the Italian “Ornaments”—in Poland, too, Rossini was idolized—; the 
Polish and heroic elements. In this pupil of the Warsaw Lyceum, who 
wrote the Rondo, we have already the whole Chopin. He does not 
have to disavow his Opus I. 


JoHANNEs BRAHMS 


“The young people of today are in such a hurry to have their un- 
finished stuff performed and published.” Thus Brahms exclaimed; and 
he added “what a holy fear I had of printer’s ink! I still have the 
sheet of paper on which Schumann and Joachim indicated those of 
my youthful compositions that I was to publish. And still, only a few 
of them got into print.” This is literally true. No other musician shared 
the fate of Brahms: he was introduced and announced to the world 
by a great and recognized master, as one of the chosen, as “one who is 
called ideally to give the highest expression to the spirit of the times,” 
before the world had heard a single note of these works. Nor did the 
world ever hear most of these early compositions of Brahms. Upon 
Schumann’s recommendation, Breitkopf & Hartel were ready to accept 
anything of Brahms unseen. Schumann decided that the following 
works of Brahms should be brought out: one String Quartet, Opus I; 
one book of Six Songs, Opus 2; one Grand Scherzo for Pianoforte, 
Opus 3; another book of Six Songs, Opus 4; and a Grand Sonata in 
C major for Pianoforte, Opus 5. Three weeks earlier, Schumann had 
made a totally different choice: a Fantaisie in D minor for Piano Trio, 
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Opus I; a book of Songs, Opus 2; a Scherzo in E-flat minor, Opus 3; 
a Sonata in C major, Opus 4; a Sonata for violin and piano in A minor, 
Opus 5; and a book of Songs, Opus 6. 

We know that things turned out totally different. The Fantaisie, the 
String Quartet (it was not in B minor) disappeared. Brahms burned 
them. The Sonata in A minor vanished; the violin part, in 1872, still 
existed in Bonn. Perhaps the work may yet be discovered. 

Brahms chose as his Opus I the C major Sonata for piano and fol- 
lowed it with the one in F-sharp minor. In the meantime he had 
read Schumann’s glowing tribute Neue Bahnen, published in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik of October 23, 1853. He immediately realized 
what terrific responsibility Schumann’s trumpet-blast had laid upon 
him. It was no small matter to be proclaimed before the world as the 
coming genius, in a time when so many spurious geniuses disported 
themselves, and at the very moment when Wagner, in Ziirich, was 
quietly preparing for the revolutionary creation of his “Music of the 
Future.” 

Someone else might have been deterred from stepping forward, or 
might have deferred the step. Brahms dared to make it; he knew that 
his Opus I would stand the test. He wrought it as well as he could. 
Therein lies his greatness: that from the beginning to the end, with 
each subsequent Opus number, he realized his responsibility to his own 
time and to eternity. 


RicHArD WAGNER 


Of Wagner we have two opus numbers, and no more. Opus I is 
a Sonata in E flat for piano solo; Opus 2 is a Polonaise in D major for 
piano-4 hands. Both were written in 1831 and were published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel for the Easter Fair in 1832. The first was priced 
at 20 Groschen, the second at 8. 

This Opus I, too, was not the composer’s first work. While a student 
in Leipzig, Wagner wrote an Overture in C major, and a four-hand 
Sonata in B-flat major, which he arranged for orchestra. Then there 
was an Overture in B-flat major which his friend and later enemy, Hein- 
rich Dorn, publicly performed at Christmas 1830; an Overture to 
Schiller’s The Bride of Messina, another composition inspired by 
Goethe’s Faust. Only after having written all these works did Wagner 
begin serious studies with Theodor Weinlig and set out to write fugues. 
In his autobiography Wagner says: 
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In order to bring me completely under his friendly and soothing domination, 
Weinlig had at the same time asked me to write a sonata which, as a proof of my 
friendship to him, I was to construct with the simplest harmonic and thematic ma- 
terial; as a model he recommended to me one of the most childish sonatas of Pleyel. 
Whoever knew my recently written overtures certainly must have been astonished 
that I brought myself to write this sonata which, through an indiscretion of Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, has been newly reprinted. As a reward for my abstinence, 
Weinlig gave himself the pleasure of having my trivial composition put in print by 
these publishers. 


Well, this is merely one of the many trifling or serious inaccuracies 
in Wagner’s autobiography, which we are able to charge him with on 
the strength of his own letters. On March 3 (21), 1832, he wrote to 
his sister Ottilie: “Another piece of news—this week a piano sonata of 
mine, which I have dedicated to Weinlig, has appeared in print. I 
have received for it 20 Thalers’ worth of music . . . the piece is not 
very difficult . . . I shall be very glad if you like it.” 

We see that young Wagner views his Opus I not very tragically, but 
quite seriously and does not disavow it. But the Wagner who dictated 
his autobiography to Cosima was perhaps not so intent upon the truth 
as he was upon making an impression on her; yet he was right when 
he repudiated this “youthful error.” Of his Opus 2 he, who was so 
ready and eager to rake up the past, made no mention at all. He 
might have continued this series of opus numbers with a Piano Fantaisie 
in F-sharp minor, three Overtures, and a large C major Symphony 
which shortly before his death he had performed for him in Venice, 
an Aria for soprano and orchestra, the Glockenténe by Apel, the intro- 
duction to Die Hochzeit, and so forth. His Flying Dutchman would 
have been about Opus 20 and Parsifal, perhaps, his Opus 40. 

May I be forgiven my flippancy: opus numbers, in the later work 
of Wagner, would have been an absurdity. He wrote only major works, 
and his minor works are so entirely minor, that they do not “count” 
at all. His really creative life begins with his operas, and his operas do 
not require to be tagged as numbers. They are colossal monuments of 
a colossal musical potency. 


These examples of Opus I must suffice. I do not intend to carry the 
reader farther forward into a more recent past. It might prove interest- 
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ing to consider the Opus I of such radicals as Strauss (a totally insig- 
nificant military march), of Debussy (still steeped in Massenet), of 
Scriabin (unblushingly Chopinesque), or of Schénberg (leaning vu 
Wagner and Mahler). But I should like to add a few general reflec- 
tions on one of the fundamental problems presented by all musical 
“first offenses”: the question of originality, of the significance and value 
of such originality. It is clear that there are differences. Bach and 
Handel do not come into consideration, since they were ripe and finished 
masters at the time when their Opus I was published. But if we examine 
their real beginnings we shall find that they are rooted in the tradition 
of their times, or that they are simply imitating earlier models. Before 
the beginning or the middle of the eighteenth century, the conception 
of “originality” could hardly be said to have existed. During the 
Renaissance, we meet with a few masters who—although they are not 
intent upon originality or, to use a classical phrase, “rerum novarum 
cupidi”—seek to explore unknown regions of expression. No one will 
claim that Marenzio, or Gesualdo, or Monteverdi, or Schiitz, were 
“original” in our sense of the word. They did not possess true 
“spontaneity,” they did not boldly strike a special or personal note. The 
first who may be said to have done so was Domenico Scarlatti, who, in 
his entire work from beginning to end, sounded such a personal and 
unmistakable note, whose music had infinite and constantly renewed 
charm, and yet cannot be placed side by side with that of Bach or 
Handel. Yes, not even beside that of Domenico’s own and wholly 
“unoriginal” father, Alessandro. 

Among the composers whom we have reviewed, the truly original 
ones are Haydn, Chopin, Schumann, and possibly Brahms. Beethoven 
is a special case. Decidedly unoriginal are Mozart and Wagner. Chopin 
remains original his whole life long. Except for a few of his earliest 
works, he exhibits personal traits and disposes of a craftsmanship which 
would make it very difficult to establish the chronological order of his 
compositions—if we did not fortunately know it. Of Mozart, on the 
contrary, one might say that he was so much subjected to influences of 
others, or was (to put it bluntly) so unoriginal that we have been able, 
from these influences, to establish the chronology of his compositions 
with almost absolute certainty. Schumann sprang into being possessed 
of a prodigious amount of originality; and in fact it is only his earlier 
works, the compositions for piano and the songs, that remain most alive. 
As he progressed, he retrogressed, he lost his freshness, became weak, 
developed mannerisms, was shorn of his spontaneity. He ceased to be 
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original. But this is probably the only case in which originality and 
quality are so closely linked. 

In general, originality and greatness have little or nothing in com- 
mon. Can one call Beethoven truly original? He is undoubtedly not 
so as far as so-called “invention” is concerned. If we look at Beethoven’s 
work, we see that he was not intent upon being “different” from his 
predecessors or contemporaries, but that he tried to surpass them in 
magnitude. He has to give more than the others, qualitatively and 
quantitatively. There are some characteristic remarks of his on that 
subject. In his work, too, we can detect the models that served him; 
to be sure, they are less models than starting points, or spring-boards 
which facilitate his upward leap. His originality does not reside in his 
melody, rhythm, or harmony, however personal these may be; it resides 
in the power of his temperament, in the discipline of his mind, with 
which he illumines the night of his emotions, in the exuberant play 
of his forces. 

“However personal these may be”—here we have the sesame: not 
originality is the decisive factor, but personality. In his last quartets, 
Beethoven grows more and more simple in his invention, but even the 
simplest is wholly personal. It would be insulting the sublimity of 
these works if we were to call them original. In the end, one may 
become original. Wagner is an example (Debussy, Scriabin, Schonberg 
are others). In the course of his development, Wagner grew to be 
more and more personal and original. Until the very end of his creative 
life Wagner became an ever greater “inventor.” And because he was 
a man of such extraordinary intelligence and mental discipline, he was 
able to rule the musician in him, to develop and even overpower him. 
If we compare one measure in Parsifal or Tristan with Rienzi we must 
marvel at the growth in the quality of his invention, which does not 
represent a “condensation” but, in spite of a relationship with this con- 
cept, represents something totally new. Wagner was not original but 
became so. It may sound like a paradox to say: as one may lose one’s 
originality, one may also acquire it. 

In the life of a young composer his Opus I is always a great event. 
It should be viewed in a friendly light. If the composer is original, his 
originality will unquestionably elicit praise. If he is not original, and 
is taken to task for it, let him find consolation in the examples of 
Wagner or Mozart. And the critics? Let them be tolerant in judging 
any Opus I; and if they cannot be tolerant, let them learn by the experi- 
ence of others and at least be—careful. 
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SIDNEY LANIER AS A MUSICIAN 
By AUBREY H. STARKE 


HERE have been articles on Sidney Lanier as a writer of poetry 

of especial interest to musicians and as the author of an excellent 
treatise on the science of verse—poetry, for Lanier, was only one aspect 
of the art of sound, of which music is the other. But, so far as the 
present writer has been able to discover, no record has yet been prepared 
of Lanier’s career as a musician, or of Lanier’s work as the composer 
of music. Even long biographical sketches of Lanier are strangely silent 
concerning his musical compositions. 

For instance, in an article on Lanier in the American supplement to 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by Lanier’s pupil and 
friend, Waldo Selden Pratt, we are told that Lanier touched music in 
three ways: he was first flutist of the Peabody Symphony Orchestra of 
Baltimore; he was a theorist in the musical aspects of poetic technique; 
and his poems contain many passages about music. But even in this 
standard work there is no mention that at least three musical composi- 
tions by Lanier have been formally published, while others survive in 
manuscript and have been reproduced in facsimile. 

Lanier was born in Macon, Georgia, February 3, 1842, the son of 
poor but cultured and educated gentlefolk. His mother, an excellent 
woman of Scotch-Irish extraction, was a devoted member of the Presby- 
terian church and an accomplished musician. Lanier probably had 
hymns sung to him in the cradle. When, about the age of five, he dis- 
played an aptitude for musical time by beating in accompaniment to 
the piano-playing of his mother, she began his education in music. On 
a “small yellow one-keyed flageolet-like flute” given him one Christmas, 
we are told, he practiced “with the passion of a virtuoso.” While still 
a very young child, he learned to play not only the piano and the flute 
but the guitar, the violin, and the organ. Indeed, he played the violin so 
well and in such rapture, that his father, a lawyer and a practical man 
in spite of his own great love for music and poetry, feared the effect 
violin-playing had on him, and encouraged his son to give his devotion 
to flute music instead. 

As an older boy, Lanier became a protégé of two music-loving young 
men of Macon, C. E. Campbell and Campbell’s cousin, C. K. Emmell, 
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who gave young Lanier lessons on the flute. Campbell and Emmell were 
typical of the men of the Georgia society in which Lanier grew up, a 
society in which music was popular. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, the 
author of the humorous Georgia Sketches and a well known educator, 
used to play the flute for the students of the college of which he was 
president. There seemed nothing unmanly about flute-playing in the 
Georgia of Lanier’s day, as there did about the writing of poetry. 

Campbell has told of being with Lanier when he purchased his first 
“real” flute, “a humble but reasonably effective instrument” which cost 
$1.25. On this flute Lanier practiced diligently and became so proficient 
that he was made Corypheus of a children’s amateur minstrel-band that 
mimicked the popular Negro minstrels. Lanier is said too, like Schu- 
mann, to have organized an orchestra among his friends and playmates. 

At Oglethorpe College, located at Milledgeville, Georgia, Lanier was 
greatly in demand as a flute-player and serenader. The most vivid pic- 
tures left us of his college days are of his making music below the 
windows of young maidens or extemporizing on his flute in a dormitory 
room. And more than one friend of those days has described the trance- 
like state which flute and violin music seemed to induce, a state from 
which he would awaken in a condition of nervous exhaustion. But at 
college Lanier played the banjo as well, and we are told that as he did 
so his eyes would brighten, and “he would begin to smile and laugh 
as if his very soul were tickled, while his hearers would catch the in- 
spiration, and an old-fashioned ‘walk-round’ and ‘negro breakdown’ .. . 
would be the inevitable result.” 

At some time during his college career, Lanier acquired a first-rate 
flute, which cost fifty dollars, and this flute Lanier carried throughout 
the Civil War. The record of his career as a soldier in the Confederate 
army is one of daring and courage—and is filled with references to music. 
In camp near Norfolk, Virginia, in a company of which his old friends, 
Campbell and Emmell, were also members, Lanier made flute-arrange- 
ments of musical scores for the use of himself and these friends. Parts 
of two of these have been published in facsimile, Josef Labitzky’s 
Huldigung der britischen Nation’ and Firstenau’s Nocturne” 

1 Sidney Lanier, by Edwin Mims (Boston, 1905), opp. p. 134. In Lanier’s handwriting, 
appears the name of the piece, the name of the composer, and the annotation: “3rd Flute. 
Arran. by S. C. Lanier.” (Lanier’s middle name, Clopton, he dropped at the beginning of his 


literary career.) In another hand, and in pencil, are the following notes: “C. E. Campbell. 
Dec. 1861 in camp at Norfolk.” 


2 Sidney Lanier: A Biographical and Critical Study, by Aubrey Harrison Starke (Chapel 
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At Wilmington, North Carolina, to which he was soon transferred, 
Lanier with his flute was the object of much feminine adulation. A 
Northerner who escaped from the Confederacy by running the blockade 
carried away memories of the finest flute-playing he had ever heard, 
and a northern friend of Lanier’s college days, overhearing his descrip- 
tion of the music, asked if the name of the player was Lanier. It was. 

Gaily this troubadour sang through the war. Major General S. G. 
French, C. S. A., tells in his autobiography that on many an evening 
he would invite Private Lanier and a friend of Lanier’s to his tent to 
pass the evening in music. Lanier became one of a group composed of 
one general, six captains, one lieutenant, and four privates, who serenaded 
the ladies of Petersburg, Virginia. When he played in the street of one 
small town beneath the Philharmonic Club, the orchestra in rehearsal 
upstairs ceased playing and came downstairs to listen to Lanier and to 
give him the honorary freedom of the town; when, in another town, 
Lanier went into a music store, asked to see a flute, and started to play 
upon it, the delighted and charmed proprietor insisted upon presenting 
the flute to him. 

As the war progressed, and maturity came on him, Lanier tried his 
hand at original musical-composition. Two songs from his beloved 
Tennyson that he set to music were “The Song of Love and Death” 
from Lancelot and Elaine and “Love that hath us in the net” from The 
Miller’s Daughter. The latter was published by A. E. Blackmar & Co. 
of New Orleans in 1884, three years after Lanier’s death.’ 

Late in 1864 Lanier was made a signal-officer in the blockade- 
running service, but on his first trip through the blockade his vessel 
was captured by a Federal cruiser, and Lanier passed into prison, first 
at Fortress Monroe, then at Camp Hamilton, and finally at Point Look- 
out, Maryland. From the bitter discomforts and horrors of life at 
Point Lookout, from the fatal illness that had already descended upon 
him, Lanier’s only refuge was in music. His flute he had smuggled into 
prison in his sleeve. One of his fellow-prisoners has left a memorable 
picture of Lanier standing in the cold twilight and playing such tones 
Hill, 1933), opp. p. 44. Parts of Lanier’s arrangements for three flutes are reproduced on one 
plate. The names, Lanier, Emmell, and Campbell, and the date 1861 after each, are noted in 
pencil, in Campbell’s hand. 

3 The wording of the cover may be transcribed: “A Little Song-Gem. Love That Hath 
Us in the Net. Words by Tennyson. Music by the Gifted Poet and Musician Sidney Lanier. 
. » » New Orleans: Published by A. E. Blackmar & Co. 220 Camp Street.” A copyright deposit- 


copy in the Library of Congress gives the date of copyright, May 5, 1884. There is a copy in 
the Lanier Memorial Alcove at the Johns Hopkins University. 
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Front Cover of the Only Piece of Music by Lanier 
Published During His Life-Time. 


(By Courtesy of Mrs. John Tilley, Montgomery, Alabama.) 
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that the men wept to hear him and for a time forgot their captivity. One 
who heard him was a young Virginian named Tabb, later to become 
known as the poet-priest, Father Tabb. Tabb sought the flute-player 
out, and the friendship that began in prison lasted throughout life, and 
was celebrated by Tabb in half a score lyrics. 

Lanier’s release from prison took place in February, 1865. The 
story of his discovery by friends on the ship bearing him to City Point, 
Virginia, as a result of his flute-playing, and of his rescue from death 
through their ministrations has often been told. In Macon, illness over- 
took him again, and he lingered long between life and death. In the 
bitter days of political reconstruction, of broken health and physical suf- 
fering, Lanier found his only solace in poetry and in music. One of 
his earliest poems, but one not found in the volume of his collected 
poems, was addressed to the little girl, Ella Montgomery, who had 
found him on the ship, and whom he saw again in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, where he was employed as clerk in his grandfather’s hotel. For 
this poem he also composed music, and two years later, in 1868, words 
and music were published by R. W. Offutt & Co. of Montgomery as 
“Little Ella. A Beautiful Ballad. Dedicated to Ella S$. Montgomery 
by her friend S. C. Lanier, May 10, 1866.” * The cover of the music bears 
a lithographed picture of Miss Montgomery, but also one of Lanier, 
which is of interest as being the first published portrait of Lanier, and 
one not elsewhere reproduced. (See illustration opposite this page.) 

In Montgomery, Lanier became organist and choir director in the 
Presbyterian Church. For the time being, he continued as clerk in his 
grandfather’s hotel, and seems to have given no thought to the pos- 
sibility of earning a living by means of music, but rather to have looked 
forward to a literary career. He published a number of poems in various 
periodicals, wrote a number of essays which no editor accepted, and 
wrote a novel, Tiger-Lilies, based on his war experiences, which was 
published towards the end of the year 1867. Tiger-Lilies is filled with 
references to music and musicians, and contains several notable descrip- 
tions of flute-playing. But even if Lanier at this time entertained no 
idea of becoming a professional musician, he was always glad to appear 


4“Little Ella. A Beautiful Ballad. Dedicated to Ella $. Montgomery by her friend S. C. 
Lanier. May 10, 1866. Montgomery, Ala., R. W. Offutt & Co. New York, C. M. Tremaine. 
New Orleans, A. E. Blackmar. Ent. according to Act of Congress A. D. 1868 by R. W. Offutt 
& Co. in the Clerk’s Office of the Dist. Court for the Dist. of Alabama. C. O. Clayton, Eng. 
Lith. Print. New York.” The only copy known to me is that in the possession of Lanier’s 
niece, Mrs. John Tilley, of Montgomery, Alabama. 
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in concert. The program of one concert, given in Macon July 13, 1868, 
at which Lanier played an original composition, a flute solo “Sacred 
Memories,” has been preserved.” 

On a trip to New York made in connection with the publication 
of Tiger-Lilies, Lanier, probably for the first time in his life, heard first- 
rate musicians, musicians more able than the gifted amateurs of Macon 
or the instructors in music at Wesleyan Female College. In 1869 Lanier, 
married now and the father of a young child, entered his father’s and 
uncle’s law office. In April, 1869, he went to New York on business for 
the firm, and heard at the Grand Opera House, at 23rd Street and 8th 
Avenue, a performance of Halévy’s opera, The Tempest, that left him 
in a state of excitement resembling the trance-like state his own playing 
of the violin induced. In New York again in the fall of 1870, but this 
time to consult a physician about the malady developed during the war 
and in prison, he heard Christine Nilsson in concert at Steinway Hall 
and Theodore Thomas’s orchestra at the Central Park Garden, and, 
hearing such music, Lanier must have felt that he had forfeited his 
birthright in not giving his own life to music. By Nilsson’s singing he 
was so moved that he addressed a poem to her. In September, 1871, 
in New York again for medical treatment, he heard Thomas’s orchestra 
once more, and attended a private concert of organ and trombone music 
in St. Paul’s Church, to which he was invited by the organist, John Henry 
Cornell. Beneath the excited descriptions of the music he heard, given 
in his letters to his wife, we perceive the steady growth of a desire to 
forsake the practice of law and give all his time to the study and perform- 
ance of music.° 

Ill health sent Lanier to San Antonio, Texas, in December, 1872, 
and in San Antonio, where he remained until April, 1873, Lanier’s reso- 
lution was formed. San Antonio in 1873 was populated largely by 
Germans. Lanier attended the meetings of their Mannerchor, at which 
he was called on to play his flute. When Herr Thielepape, the leader 
of the Mannerchor, embraced him and declared “that he hat never heert 
de flude accompany itself pefore” Lanier was in an ecstasy of joy. Flute- 

5 The program, preserved at Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, is reproduced in facsimile 
in History of Alpha Delta Pi, by Jessica North McDonald (Privately printed, 1929), pp. 338-40. 

6 In Scribner's Magazine for May and June, 1899 (XXV, 622-33; 745-52), there were pub- 
lished excerpts concerning music from Lanier’s letters to his wife, under the title of “A Poet's 
Musical Impressions.” From these excerpts (reprinted in Letters of Sidney Lanier, New York, 
1899) which date from October, 1866, and from April 28, 1869, through May 28, 1876, most 


of the details of this and following paragraphs (through the discussion of “The Symphony’’) 
have been gleaned. 
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playing, Lanier had discovered, not only healed the hurts in his heart 
but strengthened his weak lungs. And the tones that came from his 
flute astonished even him. He felt as if God himself was playing 
through him. 

And if God had consecrated him to music, he asked himself again, 
dare he refuse longer to perform God’s bidding? He returned to Macon 
(stopping in Atlanta to take part in a concert there) but not to the 
practice of law. He went to Baltimore, where he played for Asger 
Hamerik, a Dane, director of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, some 
music he had composed in Texas, and Hamerik promptly offered him 
the position of first flutist in the orchestra he was then organizing. 
Lanier went on to New York, with a letter to Thomas from Hamerik— 
and in New York Lanier began his career as a professional musician. 


* * 


In San Antonio he had composed a piece called “Field-Larks and 
Blackbirds,” which has been described as a flute-transcription of the 
bird-notes. Hamerik—the protégé of Berlioz, the pupil of von Bilow— 
had declared the composition to be that of an artist, and had made 
Lanier play it for him a second time. Lanier himself tells us that when 
he played “Field-Larks and Blackbirds” and another original composi- 
tion, “Swamp Robin,” for Schwaab, the music critic of the New York 
Times, Schwaab “was greatly stricken, expressing himself in fair terms, 
and allowing himself to be drawn into as much enthusiasm as was 
consistent with his Exalted Position.”* More significantly, Schwaab 
asked Lanier to come again to play for him when he could give him 
an entire afternoon. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, later to become known for her studies in the 
music of the American Indian, declared that Lanier “was not only the 
founder of a school of music, but the founder of American music,” and 
that his flute awakened in her heart a feeling of patriotism she had never 
known before. Lanier was asked to play for a well-known prima donna, 
and was invited to play duos with the best flutists in the city. A. G. 
Badger, who manufactured the best flutes then made in America, wrote 

7 There is to be discerned in Lanier’s letter to his wife (October 6, 1873: Letters, 75-76) 
a note of amused annoyance at the dapperness and pomposity of the patronizing Schwaab. The 


name of Schwaab, omitted from the published letter, has been kindiy supplied by Mr. Henry 
W. Lanier. 
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to a customer: “Lanier is astonishing. . . . But you ought to hear him 
play the bass-flute. You would then say, ‘Let me pass from the earth 
with the tones sounding in my ears!’ If he could travel with a concert- 
troupe, and play solos on the bass-flute, I would get orders for fifty 
in a month... .” 

Appreciation and attention filled Lanier with enthusiasm. His in- 
strument seemed to him to respond to his playing, to warm and quicken 
to his kiss as did the statue of Galatea to Pygmalion’s. But with enthu- 
siasm there came also a wise understanding of his limitations. When, 
after a concert in Brooklyn, critics wrote of his “début” Lanier him- 
self reported to his wife: “Of course, the talk in these newspaper notices 
about a début, the débutant, etc., is simply absurd. . . . I only played 
for the fun of it, and by way of feeling the pulse of these audiences in 
a quiet way.” He, who had received no instruction in music since he 
had been taught as a boy to play the flute by his friend, Campbell, was 
not yet “ready to come out,” and he looked forward to playing with 
Hamerik in Baltimore as to a period of practice before he should under- 
take solo-work. 

On December 2, 1873, Lanier attended his first rehearsal with the 
newly organized Peabody Symphony Orchestra in Baltimore, as flauto 
primo. Second flute was played by his friend, Henry Clay Wysham, 
an attorney of Baltimore. The opening concert of the orchestra took 
place December 6, and the Baltimore papers spoke of Lanier’s playing 
as one of the features of the concert. Often during the next four months 
—there was one concert weekly—he was to win the praise of the critics, 
though we are told that in orchestral work he never tried to express 
himself, but to discover and aid in revealing the larger personality of 
the orchestra. The silver Boehm flute Lanier used at this time reposes 
in a museum in Montgomery, Alabama. Later he was to prefer and 
use a flute with a wooden mouthpiece, which was left by his will to his 
friend, William Hand Browne, an amateur flutist of Baltimore. 

It was probably during the first month of his engagement with 
the Peabody Symphony Orchestra that Lanier composed his Danse des 
Moucherons (Gnat Symphony) for flute and piano, the first and last 
pages of which have been reproduced in facsimile from one of three 
manuscript versions on permanent exhibition at the Johns Hopkins 
University.* Two months later he wrote his wife that he was copying 


8 The first page of one manuscript version, presented to Lanier’s friend, Wysham, Decem- 
ber 25, 1873, is reproduced (in a greatly reduced size) in Vol. XI of the “Pageant of America” 
series, The American Spirit in Letters, by Stanley Thomas Williams (New Haven, 1926), p. 256. 
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off this music to submit it to the publishers, characterizing it as a piece 
“which I think enough of to let it go forward as Op. 1.” The realistic 
music may well be described in the words Lanier used to describe the 
experience that inspired it: 

Early on a warm morning of last summer, Charley [his eldest son] and I were 
walking in the dense shadow of some noble oaks in Georgia, when suddenly the 
rising sun shot a ray through the leaves which illuminated the festivities of a swarm 
of midges. The dance of these careless creatures was at once perplexing, graceful 
and fascinating. Each midge seemed to have his own little sphere, within which he 
moved ad libitum: yet he always preserved such limits as would not interfere with 
the general outline of the wonderfully precise figures which the entire mass of 
midges were continually describing in endless variety;—playing much the same part 
that a man does in the great Plan of Life. They advanced, retreated: swayed hither 
and thither: expanded into a large sphere, contracted into a small one: described 
figures of arches, columns, squares, and the like: and sometimes,—as if by a signal— 
communicated with the rapidity of lightning from the topmost to the lowest—they 
would all descend and disappear on the ground,—like a beautiful chromatic scale 
running down into silence——This piece is a translation of the same. 


In February, 1874, Lanier wrote to his wife of another composition: 
“I have just composed a thing I call ‘Longing.’ .. . I have not played 
it for anyone, save for myself, when my heart is quite too full. I suspect 
the people in the [boarding] house think I am stark mad, in the twi- 
lights when I send this strenuous sign out of the air. Suppose a tuberose 
should just breathe itself out in perfume, and disappear utterly in a 
sweet breath: thus my heart in this melody.” 

In Baltimore, Lanier played not only with the Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra but with several German Mannerchor orchestras, the orchestra 
of the Concordia Theater, and in churches and private homes. In April, 
1874, he took part in a concert at Wheeling, West Virginia, with Jennie 
Bush, a coloratura soprano; Louis Blumenberg, a cellist; and a pianist 
whose name has not been preserved. On May 28, he appeared in con- 
cert at Macon with the Macon Harmonic Society, and was acclaimed. 
But one of the sincerest tributes to his playing is implied in a little story 
told of the summer of 1874, which Lanier spent with his wife and boys 
at the little hamlet of Sunnyside, Georgia. Lanier would play his flute 
hours on end, day or night, and when he walked up and down the 
The last page (on which is written the account of its composition quoted below) is reproduced 
in Starke’s Sidney Lanier (referred to in note 2, above), opp. p. 174. Also in the Lanier 
Memorial Alcove at Johns Hopkins is the MS. of a “Melody from Sidney Lanier’s Flute,” 


arranged and harmonized by Edwin L. Turnbull from the memory of the melody hummed 
by Father Tabb, who heard Lanier play the piece in prison. 
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roadway that ran beside the railroad track, oblivious to everything except 
the music he was playing, his young boys and other children followed 
him playing silently on flutes they had made from swamp-reeds, 
charmed children fascinated by the piper. 

That fall, in New York, Lanier spent considerable time perfecting 
a long silver flute that would go to G below the staff, which he hoped 
would eventually make possible as many flutes in an orchestra as there 
were violins. “I say this not out of any foolish advocacy of the flute,” 
he wrote to his wife; “thou knowest I love the violin with my whole 
heart. No, I speak in advocacy of pure music.” Finally Badger was 
convinced that the long flute was a possibility, and agreed to undertake 
the manufacture of it, but the story of this flute is incomplete. We 
know, however, that as late as December, Lanier was still interested in 
experiments, for on December 23, 1874, he gave a concert at Macon, the 
announced purpose of which was to raise funds for further experimen- 
tation “on the flute and all similar wind instruments.” 

In October, Lanier secured an audition with Leopold Damrosch who, 
though but recently come to America, was considered “at the head of 
fine music” in New York. The compliments that others had paid him 
Dr. Damrosch repeated when Lanier played an original composition, 
“Wind-Song,” probably but recently composed, and designed to be 
played without accompaniment.’ Dr. Damrosch—“the friend of Liszt, 
of von Biilow, and of Wagner,” as Lanier carefully explained to his 
wife—shook Lanier’s hand, and “said it was done like an artist; that 
it was wonderful, in view of [Lanier’s] education; and that he was 
greatly astonished and pleased with the poetry of the piece and the 
enthusiasm of its rendering.” And he closed the door on his next pupil 
and talked with Lanier for half an hour on the sacrifices that have to 
be made in pursuing a musical career. “I replied,” Lanier wrote, “that 
I knew all that; but that it was not a matter of mere preference, it was 
a spiritual necessity. I must be a musician, I could not help it.” 

In the winter of 1874~75 came Lanier’s first success as a poet, for 
after the publication of “Corn” his work began to be recognized by 
Northern editors. He returned to his position as first flutist with the 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra, however, and his playing elicited fresh 
tributes from the critics. Music seemed to Lanier “a gospel whereof 
the people are in great need . . . a later revelation of all gospels in one.” 
He was theorizing much this winter on the place of music in worship, 


9 The MS. of “Wind-Song” is reproduced in facsimile in Starke’s Sidney Lanier, opp. p. 184. 
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and on the social aspects of music; and out of this theorizing came his 
stirring plea on behalf of the oppressed, his denunciation of blind and 
selfish industrialism (trade) for its effects not merely on the industrial 
slaves but the industrial slave holders—a poem he called “The Sym- 
phony.” In this poem, Lanier described the instruments of the orchestra 
as singing together in a splendid harmony in musical language that 
has all the subtle variations of an instrumental symphony. The poem 
ends with a definition, an assertion, that has become famous: “Music 
is Love in search of a Word.” 

“Corn” had brought Lanier recognition, but “The Symphony” 
brought him fame. Dwight’s Journal of Music reprinted the poem 
entire; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a well known poet in her day, published 
a poem based on a line from “The Symphony”; famous people—Bayard 
Taylor and Charlotte Cushman among them—wrote to congratulate 
Lanier; and George H. Calvert, a scholarly and cultivated critic, gave 
a long notice to Lanier’s work in the then popular magazine, The 
Golden Age. “His soul being aglow with music,” wrote Calvert, “he 
is empowered, through warm, healthy sympathies, to make each natural 
thing utter the music there is in it, he thus becoming one of the enrap- 
tured spokesmen of man and Nature.” The description applies to 
Lanier’s musical compositions as well as to his poems. 

A charming account of Lanier’s playing at this time is found in 
Clara Louise Kellogg’s Memoirs of an American Prima Donna. Miss 
Kellogg was singing in Boston when Lanier went there, in November, 
1875, to visit Charlotte Cushman, and one evening the soprano and her 
mother and “two little old maids of Boston” were invited by Miss 
Cushman to hear Lanier play. After “a long and intricately modulated 
piece of music,” Miss Kellogg, who prided herself on her own “abso- 
lute pitch,” exclaimed “That piece doesn’t end in the same key in 
which it begins!” 

“Lanier looked surprised and said ‘No, it doesn’t. It is one of my 
own compositions.’” But with what delight he must have realized 
that he was playing for one who truly appreciated and understood flute- 
music! The delight was renewed when, “after another lovely thing 
which he played,” Miss Kellogg asked “Is that a Boehm flute?” (at 
which “the old ladies,” seeing in the question only a shocking slight 
upon Lanier’s execution, turned to one another and “ejaculated with 
one voice, and that filled with scorn and pity, ‘She thinks it’s the 
fiute!’”) Miss Kellogg, writing of it years later, said “That whole 
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evening at Miss Cushman’s was complete in its fulness of experience,” 
and added that it stood out most clearly in her memory. 

In the fall of 1875 Lanier wrote an essay on “The Physics of Music” 
in which he asserted the necessity for the understanding of musical 
science in the composition and performance of music. His interest in 
the technique of music led Lanier to entertain hopes of seeing a chair 
of The Physics and Metaphysics of Music established in some college 
or other, and of occupying it himself; and he made some efforts towards 
that end. But, inasmuch as the chair had not been established for 
him to occupy, he returned to Baltimore for the third season as first 
flutist of the Peabody Orchestra. In January, 1876, he was invited to 
write the words for a cantata to be sung at the opening of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition in May. Though the music was written 
not by Lanier but by Dudley Buck, and though Lanier and Buck did not 
meet, and communicated only through letters, it is apparent from the 
letters that have been published concerning the composition of the cen- 
tennial cantata (“The Centennial Meditation of Columbia” Lanier 
named it *°) and from the evidence of the original manuscript version, 
with its marginal glosses, that Lanier’s carefully thought-out text and 
musical suggestions influenced Buck greatly, even though contem- 
porary critics seemed to feel that Lanier’s text had created difficult pit- 
falls which it took all Buck’s skill to escape. 

The cantata was performed May 10, 1876, at the inaugural ceremonies 
of the Centennial Exposition by Thomas’s orchestra of one hundred 
and fifty musicians and a chorus of eight hundred mixed voices, with 
Myron Whitney of Boston as soloist. The program was opened by 
Wagner’s Centennial Inaugural March, composed especially for the 
occasion; sung also was a hymn by Whittier, to music by John Knowles 
Paine. But neither Wagner’s march nor the Whittier-Paine hymn was 
so acclaimed as Lanier’s and Buck’s cantata. After Whitney’s solo the 
applause was so great that the chorus, already under way, was stopped, 
that the solo might be repeated. The acclaim was not solely of Lanier’s 
words nor of Buck’s music, but of music and words perfectly wedded, 
and for this wedding Lanier was chiefly responsible. “Lanier had 
triumphed,” wrote Daniel Coit Gilman. “It was an opportunity of a 
lifetime to test upon a grand scale his theory of verse. He had come 
off victorious.” 

10 The title-page of the cantata as published by Schirmer is reproduced in Starke’s Sidney 


Lanier, p. 239. The manuscript copy of the text, with musical directions, which Lanier sent 
his friend, Gibson Peacock, is preserved in the Harvard College Library. 
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As musician, poet, and theorist of music, Lanier was becoming 
known. Thomas engaged him to play in his orchestra, the best in Amer- 
ica, the following season; Lippincott’s Magazine, the Philadelphia rival 
of the Atlantic Monthly, commissioned a centennial ode for the July 
number, paying Lanier $300 for it; Gilman made efforts to attach 
Lanier to the faculty of the Johns Hopkins University which he, as 
president, expected to open that fall, planning for him a nondescript 
chair of Poetry and Music, trusting Lanier to develop it properly. 
Lippincott’s Magazine accepted for publication an essay called “From 
Bacon to Beethoven” in which Lanier attempted to prove that music 
was the characteristic art form of his day, as sculpture and painting 
had been of other ages; Scribner’s Magazine accepted an essay called 
“The Orchestra of Today” which is one of the most lucid accounts yet 
published of orchestral instruments and the work of orchestral players. 
Success—artistic and financial—seemed to have been achieved. Then 
illness intervened. 

Illness prevented his filling his engagement with Theodore Thomas. 
Later Lanier planned to return to the Peabody Orchestra, but after one 
rehearsal he became so fatigued and so ill that he was ordered imme- 
diately to Florida, and the rest of the winter and the spring of 1877 
Lanier and his wife spent at Tampa. The warm southern air and exer- 
cise of his lungs by flute-playing gradually brought back some degree 
of health, however, and with returning health came a blossoming of 
poetic ability. Lanier wrote some nine or ten first-rate poems during 
the months spent at Tampa, among them two to Beethoven, in observ- 
ance of the semi-centennial of Beethoven’s death. The poems are the 
tribute of a musician to the great master of music, and in the better 
known, longer one, at least, are recorded many of the emotions that 
Beethoven’s stupendous music rouses in the appreciative listener. 

The spell of creation continued as Lanier moved northward, to 
Brunswick, Georgia; to Macon; to West Chester, Pennsylvania; and in 
this burst of poetic fecundity Lanier, strangely enough, seems to have 
lost something of his interest in the practice of music, though during 
this summer he addressed a poem to the other great musician he called 
master: “A Dream of the Age: To Richard Wagner.” Lanier saw 
Wagner as a musical prophet of a new age, an age of industry, more 
noble than an age of trade, in which work should be performed to the 
sublime strains of divine music. His enthusiasm for Wagner and his 
operas he had earlier revealed by making a translation of Das Rhein- 
gold, a translation which has, unfortunately, never been published. 
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Lanier returned for the fifth season of the Peabody Orchestra, but 


more out of economic necessity than out of love for his part in perform- 
ing the great works of the great masters. The story of his life in Balti- 
more—which he now made his permanent home, and where his wife 
and boys joined him—is a story of literary and academic rather than 
musical success. He played each winter with the Peabody Orchestra; 
he belonged to the Musical Section rather than to the Literary Section 
of the Baltimore Wednesday Club; he wrote musical criticism for the 
Baltimore papers. But he gave most of his time to literature and to 
scholarly research. In the spring of 1878 he gave a course of lectures 
on Elizabethan literature to a group of gentlemen and ladies in the 
parlor of Mrs. Edgworth Bird. In the winter of 1878-79 he repeated 
the lectures at the Peabody Institute, and in the fall of 1879 he repeated 
them again, in substance, at the Johns Hopkins University, as the first 
of three courses he gave on the lectureship to which Gilman had at 
last secured his appointment. The lectures were based on extensive 
research, and in the course of his research Lanier seems even to have 
lost some of his interest in the composition of poetry, though it was 
during this period that his best known and some of his finest poems— 
“The Marshes of Glynn” and “Sunrise,” for instance—were written. 
The four books for boys, the numerous essays on Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
and various Middle English authors, the unpublished text-books on 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and English sonneteers, were not produced 
merely as pot-boilers, but grew out of a deep and permeating interest 
in our older English literature. 

During these years, Lanier touched music most closely as a theorist. 
It was in 1879 that he wrote The Science of English Verse (pub- 
lished the following year), a stimulating treatise of lasting importance 
and interest to students of poetry and music alike; but the substance of 
the book was repeated in his academic lectures. Interest in scholarship 
and in music he combined in two lectures of his course on Shakespeare, 
lectures on “The Music of Shakespeare’s Time.” In these lectures 
Lanier developed the idea, already hinted at in his essay called “Mazzini 
on Music,” that life, as well as music, depends on the principle of 
opposition and antagonism. This idea he expressed most beautifully 
in a poem called “Opposition,” which so challenging a critic as Mr. 
Conrad Aiken thinks the finest poem by Lanier. The first, second and 
last of the six stanzas are: 
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Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 

Complain no more; for these, O heart, 
Direct the random of the will 

As rhymes direct the rage of art. 


The lute’s fixt fret, that runs athwart 

The strain and purpose of the string, 
For governance and nice consort 

Doth bar his wilful wavering. 


Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 

Complain thou not, O heart; for these 
Bank-in the current of the will 

To uses, arts, and charities. 


This idea of opposition Lanier found central in Shakespeare’s 
philosophy, and made central in his own. And recurring to the experi- 
ence that had inspired his Danse des Moucherons, he described the move- 
ment of a swarm of gnats, illustrating thereby “the enormous idea” 
presented in Poe’s Eureka of “the rhythmic beating of the heart of 
God.” Rhythm is to be found throughout all those motions which 
we call nature, he asserted; rhythm is the basis of music, of poetry, of 
physical fact and moral living. Rhythm is music, and music is har- 
mony; harmony is love, and love is God. One of the last recorded 
events of Lanier’s life is his sitting at the piano with his face towards 
the setting sun, which he saluted as the symbol of divinity as rapturously 
as did Akhnaton of old, and pouring out his soul in sorrow and joy 
and pain and hope and triumph. 

Of actual musical compositions during the last years of Lanier’s life 
(he died September 7, 1881, at Lynn, North Carolina, whither he had 
gone in search of health) we have only the bare records. An arrange- 
ment by Lanier of “Il Balen” from Verdi's I/ Trovatore, for flute and 
piano, was published by Badger in 1888,"* the third of three pieces by 
Lanier that have been published—but it probably dates from an earlier 
period, 1874 or 1875. There possibly still exists in manuscript Lanier’s 
musical setting for Richard Henry Wilde’s famous lyric, “My Life is 

11 “]] Balen (from Il Trovatore.) Air and Variation for Flute with Piano accompaniment. 
By the late Sidney Lanier. Copyright 1888 by A. G. Badger.” Records in the Library of Con- 


gress, copyright office, show that the music was engraved and deposited for copyright by Peter 
Lawrence, of New York, who should, therefore, be considered the publisher. 
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Like a Summer Rose,” but it is probably an even earlier composition.” 
But in a letter written sometime during the spring of 1881, in which 
he described the work he was waiting to do, much of it already “half 
done,” Lanier listed, along with several volumes of poetry and books 
in prose: “my ‘Choral Symphony,’ for chorus and orchestra, being my 
‘Psalm of the West’ [his centennial ode] with music; ... my ‘Symphony 
Life, in four movements—first, childhood; second, youth; third, man- 
hood; fourth, old age; . .. my ‘Symphony of the Plantation,’ being the 
old and the new life of the negro, in music.” The latter suggests, as do 
occasional references in Lanier’s book Florida: Its Scenery, Climate, 
and History, and elsewhere, an interest in the music of the negroes, an 
interest that reveals Lanier as a pioneer in the appreciation of this 
genuine American music, balancing his interest in Negro dialect re- 
vealed in a number of dialect poems which were probably the first 
Negro dialect poems to be published. 


* * 


Concerning the great talent and skill Lanier revealed in playing the 
flute, we have, besides the statements of amateur musicians, friends and 
associates, who claimed that his was the best flute-playing they had 
ever heard, the praise of Dr. Damrosch and Miss Kellogg, and the 
eulogistic tribute of Asger Hamerik, familiar to all students of Lanier 
through frequent publication—first in the memorial prefixed to the 
volume of Lanier’s collected poems (New York, 1884). And there is 
the less well-known tribute of Adelina Patti who said: “He reveals to 
me a world of soul sweeter than music. I cannot sing; he has made 
my music smell musty.” 

Concerning his ability in composition, we have the evidence of three 
published pieces and a few manuscripts, but evidence that is not com- 
plete enough as yet to allow for the formation of a final verdict. “Love 
that Hath Us in the Net” is a charming piece, of tremulous and haunt- 
ing melody, full of rich flute-tones even in the vocal part, but it is the 
work of an essentially immature composer. “II Balen” is an excellent 


12 Mrs. Walter D. Lamar, President of the Sidney Lanier Memorial Association and author 
of Sidney Lanier: Musician, Poet, Soldier (Macon, Georgia, 1922), was permitted to use Lanier’s 
manuscript music for an anniversary program held in the Wesleyan College chapel, February 3, 
1922. The MS. was returned to the owner, Mrs. Ellen Washington Bellamy, but has not been 
located since Mrs. Bellamy’s death. 
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flute-arrangement of the work of another composer, but it reveals no 
original ability in composition. “Little Ella,” the only piece that has 
ever been published of which both words and music are Lanier’s, is as 
immature a piece of work as “Love that Hath Us in the Net,” though 
it reveals, as the centennial cantata does, a just appreciation of the 
problems involved in uniting the twin arts of sound, of composing 
stanzas for music.”* 

Rather than attempt to draw conclusions concerning the skill in 
composition revealed in Lanier’s more mature but still unpublished 
work from the brief manuscript fragments that have been reproduced 
in facsimile, it seems wiser to accept the verdict of an able critic who 
heard Lanier himself play these same pieces. Roland McDonald, music 
critic of the New York Times, wrote of him: 


Mr. Lanier’s peculiarities in flute-playing are his cultivation of the low tones, for 
which the Boehm flute is so admirably adapted, and of the cantabile style. Besides 
this, he is a thorough master of florid styles, executing the most brilliant passages 
with the utmost ease and grace. His facility in reading elaborate compositions at 
first sight is a marvel to all who have heard him. From his early boyhood he 
exhibited remarkable musical talents, and his musical culture has been acquired 
wholly without the aid of teachers. His taste in music leads him to study the works 
of the classic composers, and his own compositions, while modeled on purely 
classical methods, are full of the sweetness and freshness of nature. Two or three 
that we have had the pleasure of hearing him play are remarkable for these latter 
characteristics. The “Blackbirds” and the “Swamp Robin” are compositions in 
which the notes of these birds are woven into melodies full of the coolness and 
freshness of the woods. The “Midge Dance” suggests the fantastic swirlings, 
minglings and sudden and unaccountable subsidings of a swarm of midges dancing 
in a cool spot in the woods, and in its light and brilliant structure rivals the famed 
“Queen Mab” scherzo of Berlioz. 


Several of Lanier’s poems, given musical settings by Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Russell, Henry K. Hadley, Edward C. Moore, Peter C. 
Lutkin, G. W. Chadwick, and John Alden Carpenter (to name only 
a few of the composers who have found inspiration in the poetry of 
Lanier) have become popular concert-pieces. It is not at all unlikely 
that some wise flutist, searching for new program-pieces, will “discover” 
the flute music of Lanier that seemed so fresh and new in his own day, 
and that cannot have lost all interest and charm for ours, will revive it, 

13 “The Wedding Hymn” (Poems of Sidney Lanier, New York, 1884; p. 233), written for 
the wedding of Augusta Lamar to James Monroe Ogden, September, 1865, was set to music by 


Lanier as “a duet, with contralto solo”; but the music has never been published. We know also 
that Lanier set still other of his poems to music. 
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and make it known. But even if Lanier’s best pieces continue to remain 
unpublished, we must learn to think of Lanier not merely as a poet for 
musicians but as an actual musician, whose playing and whose com- 
positions were praised highly, even extravagantly by his contemporaries, 
by men and women who were able critics whose opinions are not to be 
ignored or lightly dismissed. 

Ill health and sheer physical exhaustion more than multiplicity of 
interests kept Lanier from writing all the songs that were in his heart, 
from developing all the poem-outlines which he recorded in abundance. 
Ill health likewise interfered with his career as a musician, prevented 
the concert tours and the engagement with Theodore Thomas that 
would have made him more widely known. Lanier died, we must 
remember, at the age of thirty-nine, at an age reckoned young; but his 
accomplishment, in poetry, in scholarship, and in music, was great 
enough to insure a place for his name as poet, scholar, and musician, 
in our American chronicles. 


— 
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THE FORMAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
DIE SCHONE MULLERIN 
By THOMAS ARCHER 


" CHAIN of happy circumstances helped Schubert to make a 

second new musical form, just as a decade before, he had with 
hardly any logical toil made a new thing of the single song,” says 
Richard Capell in his book, “Schubert’s Songs.” * Unfortunately, Mr. 
Capell does not describe this “new musical form” but contents him- 
self with reviewing Die schéne Miillerin from a poetical point of view. 
Nor can I find elsewhere a formal analysis of this song-cycle. This is 
strange because the cycle is one of the most prophetic scores of the 
early rgth-century. It is like a signpost, pointing straight to Wagner 
and the music-drama. Because recapitulation of melody is practically 
absent (except within individual songs), it has been thought sufficient 
to accept its poetic unity and leave the music to take care of itself. 

There are three ways of formally analysing a composition in music. 
The first is to observe repetition and variation in tempo; the second, 
to observe these functions in melody; the third, to observe them in 
harmony or tonality. In his analysis* of Wagner’s Ring des Nibel- 
ungen, Alfred Lorenz says: “The keys everywhere show their effect 
in their relative proportion to one another.” Again in the same work 
(page 15), Dr. Lorenz says: “The construction of form by means of 
the operations of harmony®* is based upon the feeling for periodic 
points of rest which are produced by a return to the tonic.” 

In the four volumes of the work just quoted, Dr. Lorenz contin- 
ually shows to what a high degree Wagner developed tonality as a 
formative element in music. Not only does he show that scores like 
Tristan und Isolde are composed of a number of symmetrical har- 
monic periods, varying from fifty to a couple of hundred measures in 
length and based throughout upon a fundamental tonic; he shows 
also that an entire work, lasting from three hours in the case of Tristan 


1 Published by Ernest Benn, London, 1928. 
2 Das Geheimnis der Form bei Richard Wagner, vol. 1, p. 50, Max Hesses Verlag. 
3 The term “harmony” is used here in the wider sense of tonality. 
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to four evenings in the case of The Ring, may be constructed upon a 
single tonic to which all other keys used are related. 

While Wagner was the first composer, perhaps, to make conscious 
artistic use of such a tonal pattern, or harmonic unity in multiplicity, 
and to employ it consistently in his mature works, he was undoubtedly 
anticipated by Schubert in Die schéne Miillerin. Tonality meant more 
to the romantic composers than it did to the classical masters. Scale 
comes from mode, and mode means mood. One of the principal dif- 
ferences between classical and romantic music is that in the former 
emphasis was placed upon the development of musical themes, in the 
latter upon the development of musical moods. The classical function 
depends more on melody, therefore; the romantic function on tonality. 

In few other works prior to Wagner is the psychological function 
of harmonic form realized to such an extent as it is in Die schéne 
Miillerin. This fact as much as anything else gives the song-cycle its 
unique position in the history of music. Compared with Die schéne 
Millerin, Schumann’s Dichterliebe and Brahms’s “Magelone’’-Roman- 
zen are mere collections of single songs. Had Schubert been given to 
theorising, he might have written the famous essay on harmony in the 
third part of Wagner’s Opera and Drama. 

Die schéne Miillerin is concerned with a journey. A miller’s ap- 
prentice has done his time and commences his “Wanderjahr.” His 
path takes him to another mill where he obtains employment and 
meets, and falls in love with, the miller’s daughter. At first his suit 
is successful. Then a rival comes upon the scene in the person of a 
strapping huntsman clad in green. The huntsman woos and wins 
the girl, and the grief-stricken miller-boy drowns himself in the stream 
which drives the mill-wheels. 

The little drama has its rising and its falling action, its exposition, 
its climax and its catastrophe. Schubert composed his twenty songs 
so that they fall quite naturally into five sections, two of which are 
included in the rise of the cycle, three in the fall. Das Wandern (No. 
1) is a prelude. Pause (No. 12) and Mit dem griinen Lautenbande 
(No. 13) form an interlude between the rise and fall of the action. 
Des Baches Wiegenlied (No. 20) is a postlude. 

In the prelude, the erstwhile apprentice takes leave of his “Herr 
Meister und Frau Meisterin” to wander in search of adventure. Das 
Wandern is in B flat, the same key as the two interludial songs. The 
tonic of the cycle is established first in Wohin? (No. 2). It isG major. 
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Here the dramatic and musical action really begins. Wohin? cor- 
responds to the first subject of a sonata. Halt (No. 3), in the sub- 
dominant of G, may be regarded as the second or contrasting subject. 
The miller-boy sees the mill where the girl lives. He stands by the 
brook and rapturously contemplates the fair prospect. In Danksagung 
an den Bach, the dramatic action begins again. He enters the mill, 
sees the girl, and obtains work. In this song a return is made to the 
tonic, and the musical as well as the dramatic exposition is complete. 
This exposition comprises the first section which, for the sake of con- 
venience, may be called “The Miller-Boy.” 

The second section, which I call “Hope,” consists of six songs, 
from Am Feierabend (No. 5) to Mein (No. 11). It forms the dra- 
matic and musical development of the rising action of the song-cycle. 
The hero tells of his love and his hope of gaining the hand of the 
miller’s daughter. The music of the first three songs reflects his pas- 
sionate uncertainty, his doubts, and his torments. It does this in a 
series of hectic interposed-dominants: 4m Feierabend, A minor which 
is the double-dominant minor of G major; Der Neugierige, B major, 
dominant major in the fourth degree above G major; Ungeduld, A 
major, the dominant once removed. 

“A serenade is a daily task” would seem to be the meaning of 
Morgengruss (No. 8), the fourth song in this development section. 
Morgengruss is interludial in character, and is introduced largely to 
relieve the terrific tension maintained in the three previous songs. 
Schubert has definitely assigned it an interludial function by putting 
it in C major, the subdominant key. The dominants, and conse- 
quently the dramatic action, are resumed in Des Miillers Blumen 
(No. 9) and Trénenregen (No. 10). Both are in A major, the key 
of Ungeduld, but they have a more tranquil and certain effect, not 
only because of the sentiments expressed, but also because—unlike 
Ungeduld—they are resolved directly on D major, the actual dominant- 
key of the cycle. Mein (No. 11) is where this happens, and in Mein, 
the confident D-major key is struck for the first and only time in the 
cycle. Truly, the miller-boy’s happiness was short-lived! Mein marks 
the climax of Die schéne Miillerin and the end of the rising action of ~ 
the cycle. Had the love of the miller-maid been true, only one more 
song would have been needed to close the work. It would have been 
a reprise in G major. 

Instead, there is tragedy to come. Schubert, however, was too sub- 
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tle an artist to leap from immediate joy to immediate sorrow, from 
hope directly to despair. Besides, he knew well the value of fore- 
shadowing a catastrophe. And so, before commencing the falling 
action of his cycle, he inserted an interlude consisting of two songs: 
Pause (No. 12) and Mit dem griinen Lautenbande (No. 13). Both 
are in the mediant key of B flat—like Das Wandern. 

Pause is an interlude poetically, as well as musically: 


Ich kann nicht mehr singen, 
mein Herz ist zu voll. 


It looks back: 
Ist es der Nachklang meiner Liebespein? 


It looks forward: 


Soll es das Vorspiel neuer Lieder sein? 


Mit dem griinen Lautenbande ironically foreshadows the coming catas- 
trophe. Green is the emblem of hope: 


Dann weiss ich, wo die Hoffnung wohnt, 
dann weiss ich, wo die Liebe thront, 
dann hab’ ich’s Griin erst gern. 


To the same melodic refrain, slightly transformed, he sings another 
tune in the sixteenth song of the cycle: 


Grabt mir ein Grab im Wasen, 
deckt mich mit griinen Rasen: 
mein Schatz hat Griin so gern. 


This is a pretty use of the Leitmotiv before Wagner! 

Pause is contemplative and stands outside the dramatic action. Mit 
dem griinen Lautenbande occupies the same position towards the sec- 
ond half of the cycle as Das Wandern does to the cycle as a whole. 

Der Jager (No. 14) and Eifersucht und Stolz (No. 15) constitute 
the first section of the falling action of Die schéne Miillerin. A rival 
appears on the scene. The hero experiences a complete revulsion of 
feeling. From rapture and ecstasy, he is plunged into cold reality. 
These two songs form a second exposition which is in G minor and 
in direct contrast to the first. I call it “The Rival.” In Der Jager, 
Schubert showed what a musical psychologist he was by making a 
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virtue out of necessity. In this second exposition he has only two poems 
available instead of three. He links the first to a setting that furnishes 
a contrasting subject, and, by means of the song, he begins the expo- 
sition in the subdominant minor (C minor). The shock of suddenly 
facing the stalwart huntsman sends the miller-boy’s moral tempera- 
ture down to zero. 

The fourth section of the cycle consists of three songs, Die liebe 
Farbe (No. 16), Die bése Farbe (No. 17), and Trock’ne Blumen (No. 
18). The hero has abandoned hope. The three songs are veritable 
variations on a theme of despair: she has jilted him for the huntsman, 
and his heart is broken. I have therefore called the section “Despair.” 
It is a second development, and is directly related to the development 
section in the first part of the cycle. It, too, consists of a series of hectic 
interposed-dominants, but here they are related to G minor. Moreover, 
they find no resting place on the direct dominant (D major) as did 
the interposed-dominants in the second section of the cycle. 

The fifth and last section consists of a single song, Der Miiller und 
der Bach. It is the master-stroke of the song-cycle. Resigned to his 
fate, the hero turns to the faithful brook for comfort, and the little 
stream, which refused to answer him in Der Neugierige (No. 6), 
sings now for the first time. It is the voice of death. 

Here occurs the reprise of Die schéne Miillerin, 


“Ach unten, da unten die kiihle Ruh,” 
Ach Bachlein, liebes Bachlein, so singe nur zu... . 


the boy replies faintly and the music modulates very gently to G 
major, the fundamental tonic key of the cycle, which is sounded for 
the first time since the hero reached the mill, in other words, since 
Danksagung an den Bach (No 4). In the latter song, he thanked 
the brook for guiding him to love. Now he thanks it for guiding 
him to death! 

Des Baches Wiegenlied (No. 20) is a postlude. In the arms of 
death, the bruised soul of the hapless journeyman finds peace: 


Wandrer, du miider, du bist zu Haus. 

Die Treu’ ist hier, 

sollst liegen bei mir... . 

bis das Meer will trinken die Bachlein aus. 
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I append the following table for reference: 


PRELUDE. Das Wandern 


Part I. Rising Action (Aufgesang) 
A. Section I. 


Wohin? 
Halt 


Danksagung an den Bach 


B. Section II. Development, “Hope” 


Am Feierabend 


Der Neugierige 
Ungeduld 


Morgengruss 


Des Miillers Blumen 
Trdnenregen 


Mein 


Pause 
Mit dem griinen 
Lautenbande 


INTERLUDE. 


Part II. Falling Action (Abgesang) 
A. Section III. Exposition, “The Rival” 
Der Jager 
Eifersucht und Stolz 
B. Section IV. Development, “Despair” 


Die liebe Farbe 
Die bése Farbe 
Trock’ne Blumen 


C. Section V. Reprise of Cycle 


Der Miller und 
der Bach 


B flat major 


Exposition, “The Miller-Boy” 


G major 
C major 
G major 


A minor 
B major 
A major 


C major 


A major 
A major 
D major 


B flat major 


B flat major 


C minor 
G minor 


B minor 
B major-minor 
E minor-major 


G minor 
to G major 


Mediant 
tonality 


Tonic major 
tonality 


Dominant 
tonality of 
tonic major 


Interludial, 
for contrast 
and to ease 
tension. 


Dominant 
tonality of 
tonic major 


Mediant 
tonality 


Tonic minor 
tonality 


Dominant 
tonality of 
tonic minor 


Tonic minor 
to tonic ma- 
jor tonality 
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PosTLupE. Des Baches Wiegenlied E major 


of Trock’ne 
Blumen 


It will be seen that, analysed in this way, Die schéne Miillerin 
falls quite naturally into the form of a free rondo. The subject matter 
is unfolded in the two expositions. In the development sections, it is 
discussed. The reprise offers the solution to the tragedy. Prelude, 
interlude, and postlude, are commentaries upon the situation. 

Die schéne Miillerin seems to be the only song-cycle among the 
works of the great song-writers that is so perfectly and so logically 
constructed both from a musical and a poetic point of view. The 
form of the Winterreise, Schubert’s second and last song-cycle, offers 
a pretty problem. So far as can be judged, the first 20 songs consti- 
tute an exposition (songs 1 to 8) and a development (songs 9g to 20). 
There is no reprise; the dramatic action tails off illogically in the last 
four songs. The poetic situations corresponding to these divisions 
would seem to give the clue. If we accept the exposition as a farewell 
and the development as the journey itself, it will be seen that the last 
four songs represent the madness of the hero. There can be no reprise, 
no formal end, to the Winterreise, for the simple reason that, unlike 
the spring journey in Die schéne Miillerin, the winter journey has no 
goal—it leads nowhere. 
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PAGANINI AND THE PRINCESS 
By SANTE BARGELLINI 


MONG the many matters to which Napoleon applied his mind 

were changing people’s names, matchmaking, and starting dynas- 
ties. He began the changes by gallicizing his own name from Buona- 
parte to Bonaparte; his sister Marianna became Elisa; another sister, 
Maria-Nunziata, he turned into Carolina; and, when Elisa married, 
he had even her husband’s name changed from Pasquale to Felice. 
The husband later became His Majesty Felice Baciocchi, but in reality 
Pasquale was never a king—merely the servant of Her Royal High- 
ness Elisa. Just the same the people of Lucca and Florence used to call 
him “His Majesty” for short. 

Heaven only knows how many marriages Napoleon arranged 
among his subjects; for himself—to set a good example—he devised 
two. And he created more than half a dozen dynasties. It must be 
remembered that his mother, the Signora Letizia, married at thirteen 
and had thirteen children. Of these, eight survived and each one was 
given a throne. 

Of his three sisters, the youngest—in cauda venenum—was per- 
fidious: she betrayed Napoleon and drove Murat to one of the most 
shameful acts of treachery recorded by history. 

The second, Pauline, was “/a bellissima’, and behaved like it. So 
much so that once in Rome, after she had posed nude for the sculptor 
Canova, a friend asked her: “And were you quite naked?” To which 
Pauline ingenuously replied: “Yes, but the stove was going.” 

Elisa, who enters the life of Nicolé Paganini, had no beauty: she 
was strong and bony, had a nature as rough as a drill sergeant, and 
was seven years older than the violinist. 

The latter, like many other artists—especially musicians—had been 
endowed, or rather afflicted, with the temperament of a Don Juan. As 
for Elisa, princess of Lucca and Piombino, and later Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, she passed into history as the “Semiramis of Lucca”. That 
she deserved the uncomplimentary epithet we cannot honestly assert. 
Let us remember with St. Augustine that to assume peccadilloes of a 
particular kind without ocular testimony is uncharitable. But certain 
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it is that her husband Baciocchi was described by Lucien Bonaparte 
as “bon et rebon” (doubly good), an expression more Italian than 
French, which in Italy is synonymous with “a Menelaus”. 

To speak first of the princess, let it be said at once that she was 
ignorant, though the best educated of the three sisters. She spent ten 
years at the college of Saint-Cyr near Paris, and on leaving wrote a 
letter to the school authorities in a French which, as the saying goes 
in France, would have made a Spanish cow blush. 

A short time after Elisa’s return from Saint-Cyr to Ajaccio, the 
Bonapartes had to emigrate, since Corsica had fallen into the hands 
of the English. They moved to Marseilles where they suffered poverty, 
living on rations distributed by the city. The girls, in spite of help 
from their brother, Captain Bonaparte, went about in shabby skirts { 
which only their youthful persons could have made one willingly over- ' 
look. They were just three young women without education, left to : 
their own devices. \ 

Their mother Letizia, a poor widow, had too much to do to worry 
about their carelessness. And thus it happened that the three prin- 
cesses-to-be left behind them such a reputation that Napoleon never 
forgave the people of Marseilles for the gossip they indulged in at his 
sisters’ expense. 

Barras, a friend and colleague of Fréron at Marseilles, relates in 
his memoirs that Fréron lived with Pauline at a time when she could 
not have been more than fifteen. So when Pasquale Baciocchi, a 
Corsican captain, asked for, and obtained the hand of Elisa (May 1, 4 
1797), no one made any objections. 

Baciocchi played the violin—often and badly. And his negligible 
gift made its mark on the artistic career and private life of Nicold 
Paganini; for the latter became his teacher. Although Pasquale took 
lessons from Paganini for ten years, he remained a wretchedly bad 
player. 

Once Elisa and Pasquale were married, they soon made their for- 
tune. In 1804, Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor. When he began 
distributing crowns, the first went to his eldest sister, Elisa Baciocchi, 
who became Princess of Piombino and Lucca. And what a bright life 
they saw, though only a short one, these adventurers in royalty! 

When Elisa and her French court settled at Lucca, it seemed as if 
the countrified little Tuscan town had been visited by a cyclone and 
an earthquake combined. Remember that Lucca is the most peaceful 
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town in Italy. Its inhabitants have thoughtful, tranquil ways; they 
speak gently and slowly—the only people of their kind in the country. 
Elisa took the town by the hair and shook it, as a March wind shakes 
the tree-tops. 

She arrived on July 14, 1805, and made a Napoleonic entry. With 
her came a retinue of twenty-five equerries. Her carriage was drawn 
by four splendid horses, the gift of her brother, who of course had also 
paid her travelling expenses. There were chamberlains and ladies-in- 
waiting, a majordomo, a doctor, butlers, servants, couriers, soldiers, and 
officials. 

Elisa pulled down churches and houses to make room for the new 
Piazza Napoleone. She reorganized institutions, founded an acad- 
emy, ordered a whole array of statues and busts of members of her 
family (she had the Carrara quarries close at hand), and struck medal 
after medal. She had green and gold costumes made for the senators, 
transformed the Villa Manlia—a real treasure of rural Tuscan feeling 
—into an English country-house, and every little while she would 
review her troops, herself mounted on horseback, gesticulating much 
and speaking little. 

The people of Lucca, old-fashioned peasant-stock, rubbed their eyes 
in amazement. Receptions, balls, festivals every day—it was bewilder- 
ing. Lucca indeed had had fine festivals before, but they were simple 
church affairs, such as “La Musica’, held every year in the church of 
San Martino for the Feast of Holy Cross. 

About four years earlier (1801), a young Genoese named Nicoléd 
Paganini had played at “La Musica”. His performance had proved 
something of an event. So much so that a priest of Lucca, who kept 
a diary of local occurrences, had made the following entry: 


On the morning of the festival, the government authorities came with their 
retinue and the customary ceremonial to high mass, at which, as at vespers, the 
Archbishop Monsignor Filippo Sardi officiated. The musical performance was 
very long, for, without tact or consideration for the prelate, they gave a violin 
concert—an entirely new departure—played by a certain Paganini, a Genoese 
Jacobin, who arrived immediately after the Kyrie eleison; and the concert lasted 
twenty-eight minutes. This professor showed great skill, but had no taste and no 
musical judgment. He imitated the song of birds, the sound of flutes, trumpets, 
horns, etc., on the violin, so that his concert turned out to be a comic opera which 
set every one laughing, though at the same time they admired his skill and daring. 
I say he had no taste and no musical judgment because the imitation of birds and 
instruments on a violin, while it certainly shows a professor’s dexterity, can only 
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Elisa Bonaparte 


(From an Engraving in the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris) 
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Facsimile of a letter, dated Feb. 2, 1840, from Nicold Paganini 
to Count E. de Cestole. 


(From the G. Schirmer Collection) 
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lag far behind reality; it is nothing but a youthful fantasy which might be practised 
in moderation in an academy, but never in a sacred place. Nevertheless this 
performance, and in fact the whole festival, drew very great applause. 
* 
* 


After his first taste of fame, Paganini became the lover of an aristo- 
cratic beauty, went to live with her in her Tuscan chateau, and for 
three years entirely abandoned the violin. By a psychic phenomenon 
not incomprehensible in the soul of an artist, the violin, which from 
his sixth year had inspired him with boundless love and grandiose 
dreams of glory, fell all at once like a slackened sail. 

In place of this king among instruments, he took up the guitar— 
the guitar which has always seemed to recall the common strumming 
of a strolling minstrel, which may seem vulgar in the eyes of the vulgar, 
but which can be, in the eyes of a connoisseur and in the hands of an 
artist, an instrument of perfection. 

The six-stringed guitar is now, after many centuries of development, 
a wonderful instrument. It can faithfully execute the most elaborate 
compositions, and harmonizes happily with other instruments, and 
especially with the human voice. 

With the rise of the pianoforte the guitar declined. The piano had 
more sound and was easier to play. Its keys were there, ready to hand; 
one had only to strike, and the strings responded. But what was gained 
in sonority and ease was lost in feeling and delicacy. The piano, being 
a percussion instrument, does not admit the innumerable and subtle 
effects of which a plucked or bowed string is capable. The piano lacks 
harmonics, plaintive feeling, and the sustained tones which are pro- 
duced on the guitar by a glissé that equals ’cello-tone in expressiveness; 
the piano lacks also certain imitative effects which the guitar gaily ren- 
ders, such as imitations of trumpets, flutes, horns, etc. 

Furthermore the guitar is so complete (“a real orchestra”, said Ber- 
lioz and Wagner) that its six strings, counting all natural and artificial 
harmonics, can produce more tones than a grand piano. To a lay- 
man this might seem a miscalculation, but if these lines come under 
the eye of a guitarist he will know that the count is correct. , 

Thus it is not extraordinary that Paganini felt so strong a passion 
for this instrument, that for three years he abandoned the violin for 
its sake. 
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These were the three “lost” years of his life, from 1801 to 1804. He 
simply disappeared. A lady of the Tuscan aristocracy, wealthy and 
probably older than her young lover, appropriated the rising genius. 
Who was she? The dead, like us, are entitled to their secrets. Let us 
mention “the transgression but not the transgressor”. Paganini called 
her Dida, a name as sweet as two notes of music. 

When later on he left his nameless love to re-enter society, he 
fiercely resumed the study of the violin, but never again abandoned 
the guitar, not even when his art reached its apogee. He would play, 
when composing, with a guitar slung from his shoulders and a violin 
on his lap. All at once he would throw the guitar round to the back 
and seize the violin with such a lightning movement that at times he 
seemed to be playing the two simultaneously. 


* * 
* 


Elisa settled down at Lucca as Princess of Piombino and Lucca. 
Hers was a small court, but the light of Napoleon’s glory illumined it 
with a noonday splendor. Under Elisa’s régime, Paganini in a short 
time became first violin, soloist, conductor, violin-master to H. H. Felice 
Baciocchi—and finally a captain of gendarmes. Let us hasten to add 
that the last appointment was purely decorative: it gave him the right 
to wear the uniform. It would seem that the young man of twenty- 
two was not a little proud of it, for later on it provoked the rupture 
between him and the princess. All the appointments together did not 
yield him more than a pittance. To get his father’s permission to go 
to Lucca, he had been obliged to take with him his brother Luigi; and 
this Luigi, who could play nothing, succeeded—unjustly—in getting 
Nicolo’s salary divided between the two of them, as appears from the 
actual paysheet: “the brothers Paganini together will receive forty-five 
crowns a month”. 

In Luigi Nerici’s “History of Music”, published half a century ago, 
occurs a passage which, owing to the rarity of the book, may be prac- 
tically unknown. It runs: 


If the Baciocchi Government did not promote the teaching of music in the 
institutions of Lucca, the practice of the art benefited considerably from the Court, 
where evening concerts, cantatas, and operas, were given. Among the latter I may 
mention I/ Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa, conducted by the excellent M. Paganini 
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and performed by Mariana Motroni, soprano, Gian Bastianni, a fine amateur tenor, 
and several local musicians and singers. . . . But the greatest benefit of all to our 
artists was the lengthy residence of the above mentioned violinist Paganini, who, 
having come to play at the Feast of Holy Cross, was eagerly invited by the rulers 
to remain in the town. 

He was appointed (November 1807), first violin and conductor, violin soloist 
to the Court, and music-master to the Prince, who delighted in the art. Paganini, 
by his incomparable powers of expression and by the great difficulties he over- 
came, drove all his hearers into ecstasy. So remarkable were his artistic gifts that, 
while laymen went into raptures, musicians and professors of music sharpened 
their faculties—with great profit to themselves—to imitate in some degree the life, 
the grace, and the impetus of his playing. During his stay he had other pupils 
besides the Prince, such as Massimiliano Giovannetti, who became conductor in 
our theatres, was a performer of great ability, and handled the violin in such a 
way as to make Paganini himself often say that among his pupils only Giovannetti 
could give him a suggestion. 


What were the relations between the young genius and the new 
princess? Naturally documents are lacking. The learned librarian, 
Signor Lazareschi, has explored at my request all the archives of Lucca, 
but documents of the kind we were seeking would hardly be found in 
files and registers. Truth will out, however, even from the darkest 
corners. 

Paganini remained a long time in the service of the Baciocchis, from 
1807 to 1814, or from his 24th to his 30th year—the springtime of his 
life. The contemporary historian, G. B. Morgante, makes this mention 
of the musician’s official appointment: “In 1807 Nicolé Paganini, the 
celebrated and incomparable Genoese violinist, is appointed first violin 
and orchestral conductor in the service of Their Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Lucca and Piombino.” Of course, Paganini always had 
permission to travel about Italy and give concerts. 

In 1814, after Elisa’s power had grown, and from ruler of the tiny 
State of Lucca she had become the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, when 
the Court had been transferred to Florence, to the magnificent Palazzo 
Pitti, big and strong as a fortress, it was then that Paganini suddenly 
took off his gorgeous captain’s uniform and left his royal mistress. 

Why? His own confession will explain. But let us go back to 1807. 
Paganini was handsome, tall, spare, typically Italian, with a curiously 
flexible body, loose-jointed, or rather so faltering that one might jok- 
ingly have likened him to a marionette. His pale face and dark, mag- 
netic eyes stamped him as belonging to his race; if he had been dressed 
in shabby, ill-fitting clothes he would still have been noticed even in a 
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crowd. When he came on the stage it seemed as if a slight shudder 
passed through the audience, like that which in Nature precedes a 
storm. 

From his very first tones the audience felt itself projected into 
another world where the unreal meant more than the real, where the 
imagination pushed back its own limits beyond the reach of thought. 
That little bit of hollow wood and that long bow managed to convey 
to the souls of men things which no orator could convey—not just the 
sorrows of a violinist or those of his listener, but the grief and pain of 
all humanity. And, if all of a sudden from under this bow there came 
an explosion of joy, it seemed as if every soul in the world had resolved 
his cares and thrown off all the weariness of life. 

No wonder, then, that Elisa took a special (though not exclusive) 
liking for this queer violinist. She said that her highly nervous tem- 
perament—this was a pose, however,—made it impossible for her to 
bear the harmonics in the execution of which Paganini excelled. It is 
a fact that he preferred thin strings, which lend themselves best to the 
playing of such tones. 

He liked the strings to be extremely fine and of perfect quality; of 
the rest, he used to say to the dealers: “You can lace up your shoes 
with them.” 

So Elisa, for one reason or another, left the concert hall whenever 
Paganini started a piece which allowed of virtuosity in the playing of 
harmonics. 

But there was someone who attended his concerts more faithfully 
than Elisa, and he had noticed her. Eyes, though voiceless, can be more 
eloquent than a full orchestra: he would have liked to say many things 
to his silent admirer. But, not having the courage to use his vocal 
chords, he decided to use the chords of his violin. At a particular con- 
cert, he announced that next time he would play a piece of his own 
composition called “A Love-Scene”. 

The title alone aroused much curiosity, especially in one who 
guessed that she herself would be the protagonist. Astonishment was 
unbounded when, on the evening of the concert, Paganini appeared 
with only two strings to his violin, the E and the G. 

The two strings spoke. One, deep, strong, and sensual, was the 
voice of the man; the other, high, playful, but passionate, was the voice 
of the beloved. After a long duet of mingled pleadings and desires, 
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of pretended rejections and languorous yieldings, the piece ended with 
a passo a due denoting consent and the ecstasy of union. 

The one who most of all should have understood did understand 
what the artist had not dared to say in words. But Elisa did not, and 
she naively inquired: “Could you play on one string only?” 

Paganini thought a moment and answered “Yes”. “This idea”, he 
relates himself, “pleased me. So a few weeks later I composed my 
military sonata entitled Napoleone, which I performed on the 25th 
of August before a large and brilliant court. It succeeded beyond my 
expectations. And my fondness for the fourth string dates from that 
moment. Everything I wrote for it was received enthusiastically, and 
every day I became more proficient.” 

Thus it was that the caprice of a princess and the unremitting prac- 
tice of the artist himself gave rise to an ill-natured rumor that he had 
spent several years in prison. People said—people knew—that Paga- 
nini had killed—whom? Some said his mistress, some said a rival, or 
rather a priest who, poor fellow, had been found under the bed! 

In any event he had gone to prison, and the only favor granted him 
was that he was left his violin. After a time, of course, the strings had 
broken, all except the G which was of silver, and so he had gone on 
playing on that one string, day and night, year after year. Was it any 
wonder that he played on it so well? 

When Elisa moved her Court, she took Paganini and her husband 
Felice with her. Most of the old courtiers she got rid of, for at Florence 
she found ladies of a still more talkative kind and cavaliers still more 
vivacious. The new Court was established in the grandest style. Femi- 
nine vanity had full play, and everything worked according to the strict 
and stately etiquette of the Tuileries. 

At Court, in the splendid Uffizi apartments communicating by a 
viaduct with the royal residence in the Pitti Palace, Elisa received the 
flower of Florentine and French aristocracy. At dawn, Felice would 
bow and kiss Elisa’s hand affectionately. She then retired to her dis- 
tant apartments, while he withdrew to his own, some way off, in the 
Via della Pergola. Felice’s private residence may have been even gayer 
than its owner’s name: it harbored another Court, less select perhaps, 
but less formal, more easy going, and brighter. Paganini while in 
Florence probably belonged to both Courts, that of the wife and that 
of the happy husband. 
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This was the golden age of music, the age of Rossini and Beethoven, 
Czerny, Clementi, Schubert, Donizetti, La Pasta, Bellini, Mercadante, 
Petrella, Rubini, Mario, and the great guitarists whom Paganini knew 
and admired, Fernando Sor, Aguado, Carulli, Legnani, Carcassi, Mertz, 
and many others. 

As soon as the Court moved from Lucca to Florence (1808), Paga- 
nini went to Turin. Here he met the much loved Pauline, and gave 
three concerts which added to his fame. In one of them it was his 
wish that the guitarist Legnani should accompany him. Strangely 
enough, although he played both guitar and violin with equal skill, 
he would never let the public hear him play the former. 

Once, however, at Florence, under the Uffizi, he took the guitar 
from the hands of a beggar and played it so marvellously that the 
crowd tried to follow him to find out who the magician could be who 
transformed what seemed the vulgarest of instruments into the most 
divine. 

The author, when a young man living in Florence, once spoke with 
an aged musician who had heard Paganini play the guitar. The old 
man could only repeat: “Non ci sono parole! Non ci sono parole!” 
(“Words can’t express it”) while he folded his hands and raised his 
eyes to heaven. 

L. Esendier, in his “Lives and Adventures of Famous Singers”, thus 
describes Paganini as guitarist: 


It would be most difficult to convey an idea of the extraordinary agility of 
Paganini’s fingers as they ran over the fingerboard of his beloved guitar. His 
improvisations on those six strings had something of magic in them, or so said 
those who had the happiness to hear him on this, his favorite instrument. All 
the poetical fantasies which poured from his violin had first been performed on 
the guitar, for which he also composed many solos. 


A year later (1809), Paganini returned to Florence; and there the 
sculptor Bartolini made his bust. But he was no longer the handsome 
young man of other days. At Turin he had contracted a severe intes- 
tinal malady which he cured with violent quack medicines like “Le 
Roy”. His cheeks grew hollow, his eyes became encircled with black, 
until at last he turned into the legendary Paganini, a Paganini who 
carried on his shoulders a weird head which defied every canon of 
esthetics and yet was beautiful, a head at once divine and devilish, 
the head which captivated Hoffmann and gave him a subject for one 
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of his fantasies. His voice, too, weakened; in fact, he died of laryngeal 
phthisis, the same disease that took off the Duke of Reichstadt. 


* * 
* 


It was about the end of 1812 or the beginning of 1813 that Paganini 
broke with the Court of the Baciocchi. 

The Russian campaign had sapped Napoleon’s strength; so much 
so that old Letizia among all the sanguinary splendors of her son’s 
triumph used to say with her inherited Tuscan pronunciation: “Du- 
ralla!” (“I hope he'll pull through”). Prudence was needed. But 
Napoleon continued to drain the life of the peoples under his do- 
minion by continual levies. Recruiting officers entered even lame men 
and hunchbacks as “bon @ marcher”. It was a catchword which the 
urchins of Florence ended by calling out after the carriage of Elisa. 

So levity was out of season, especially about military affairs. When, 
therefore, Paganini, garbed in the uniform of a captain, came one eve- 
ning to conduct the Court orchestra, his choice of a costume struck every- 
one as a terrible blunder—the first perhaps that he had made. It would 
have been a pardonable pleasantry four or five years before, when the 
Napoleonic eagle soared over the fields of Austerlitz and Wagram; but 
now the eagle had lost his finest plumes. So Elisa sent word to Paganini 
to take off his uniform. 

Artists, however, have not come by their reputation for nothing. 
Paganini liked his uniform, and he replied by messenger that he had 
earned the right to wear it and did not mean to have it taken off before 
the whole Court. The messenger delivered the defiant Nicold’s reply. 

More defiant still, in her usual style of colonel of her regiment, 
Elisa sent back word that it was her express order that he should change 
into civilian clothes. Still the captain resisted. When one’s name hap- 
pens to be Nicolé Paganini, a fiddler’s bow is worth a general’s sword. 
Probably Elisa had given the order in her most peremptory, her most 
Napoleonic manner, so that all the ladies and gentlemen near her heard 
the command and the reply. 


Surprise—expectation—an ironical pause. And then Paganini, after 


conducting the piece, walked three or four times up and down the 
room so that everyone might see him. And then he disappeared. 
He took off his uniform, dressed for traveling, and ordered his car- 
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riage for a journey to Milan. Elisa is said to have been in desperation. 
With Paganini gone she would lose not only a luminary of her Court 
but a man who could help or injure her in many ways. But he brushed 
aside the Baciocchi salary and left without even kissing his sovereign’s 
hand. 

Before regretting the broken attachment, let us find out if it ever 
existed. 

Nearly all the biographers allude to an affair between Paganini and 
the Princess. They relate that she admitted him to intimacy, and that 
often in the evening she would lie on a divan and enjoy his playing, 
now giving way to romantic imaginings, now getting him to rend 
her ears by the most extravagant compositions. And she took him with 
her whenever she left Lucca to visit another part of the Duchy, villa 
Marlia for instance, or Saltocchio, or Massa where she owned a palatial 
residence. Catalani, the fine composer to whom time alone will do 
justice, was director of the Massa theatre at the time when Elisa and 
Paganini used to visit the palace. He related afterwards that every 
evening near midnight Paganini glided under the palace to the terrace 
where Elisa used to await him. 

But these are bygone voices; let us listen now to one which comes, 
as it were, from the tomb of Paganini himself. He confided his love- 
affair with the Princess to his family, the present representative of 
which has recently confirmed the matter in a letter to the author of 
this article. 

When Paganini made the confession to his son, the grave had long 
ago closed over the remains of the poor ex-princess. She died in 1820 
near Trieste, poor, and abandoned by all except her Pasquale Baciocchi. 
Twenty years later, death overtook Paganini also. He died at Nice on 
May 27, 1840, in the rue de la Préfecture. 

His death is still involved in mystery; and he carried to his grave 
other mysteries, of which the most important concerns his technical 
skill. What secret had he by which, as he always boasted, he could 
in a short time acquire a technique which others mastered only with 
difficulty and after prolonged practice? 
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THE SONGS OF INDIAN SOLDIERS 
DURING THE WORLD WAR 


By FRANCES DENSMORE 


VERY Indian mother raised her boy to be a soldier. Fighting was 

a career open to every young man, and a war was going on most 
of the time. There were large expeditions, preceded by much singing 
and drumming, with a dog-feast; and there were small forays, got up 
by one or two men whose horses had been stolen. Scalps or horses—a boy 
breathed in the desire for one or the other as he frequented the places 
where the warriors told their stories. 

Education in the white man’s way did not kill this desire. The young 
men tried to be good farmers, but when the bugle blew they trooped 
to the white man’s flag. They came from the woods of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the prairie of Dakota, the plains of Oklahoma, the North- 
west and Southwest. From every reservation came young Indians who 
were finding what it meant to be twentieth-century Americans. 

More than 8,000 Indians served with the military forces of the 
United States: about 6,500 in the Army, 1,000 in the Navy, and 500 in 
other military work. Many from northern reservations enrolled in 
Canadian military-organizations before we entered the war. They did 
not wait for the draft. A report of the Provost Marshal regards their 
representation in camp and actual warfare as “furnishing a ratio to 
population unsurpassed, if equalled, by any other race or nation.” The 
same report states that “the ratio of Indians claiming deferment was 
negligible as compared with the average for all registrants.” * 

The Indian’s ideal of life is that it should be one big problem after 
another, each taking everything there is in him. Between times he 
takes a little rest, and the white man who happens along at his rest- 
period says he is “another lazy Indian.” An Indian wants a definite 
objective. The old loggers knew this, and used to select a Chippewa 
Indian to figure out the key log in a jam, when the logs were piled. 
high in the spring freshets. Give an Indian a clear idea of a task 
before him, let him realise his responsibility, give him time to get this 


1 “Second Report of the Provost Marshal General to the Secretary of War on the Opera- 
tions of the Selective Draft System to December 20, 1918.” 
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straight in his mind—and he will go the limit. Talk with returned 
Indian soldiers, as I have done, and you will see that the statement of 
a regimental commander concerning one Indian® applies to hundreds 
of others—“he was always a volunteer for the most dangerous mis- 
sions.” His discharge papers bear record of two special citations for 
bravery. His regimental commander states: “Sergeant Thomas E. 
Rogers, Co. A, 18th Infantry. Non-commissioned officer of great cour- 
age, initiative and intelligence. . .. Has throughout his service with this 
regiment on the front given proof of the highest qualities of the soldier, 
notably during the attack on Cantigny, May 28th, 1918, and the battle 
south of Soissons, July 18th to July 22nd, on both of which occasions 
his service with the Intelligence Section of this regiment proved him to 
be a soldier of the highest type.” 

I knew a young Indian who wanted to go to France but stayed in 
Waco, Texas, in hospital work. He told me some of his experiences 
during the “flu” epidemic. He stood face to face with death as truly 
as on the battlefield and yet there was no cheering—only the long quiet 
of the nights with the stars overhead. There were Indian heroes who 
won their victories on American soil. 

There was a cattleman in Oklahoma, three-fourths Choctaw, 
O. W. Leader by name, who enlisted to show his loyalty. He fought 
at Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and at Argonne Forest, being 
twice wounded and gassed. The French Government selected him as 
model for the painting of the original American soldier, and his picture 
hangs on the wall of the French Federal Building with types of all the 
allied races. 

Someone had to swim the Meuse under terrific fire with a cable for 
a pontoon bridge. Corporal Walter G. Sevalia of Wisconsin, in Co. F, 
Seventh Engineers, did the trick and was cited for “extraordinary 
heroism.” Later he carried another cable over the Est Canal and across 
an open field covered by enemy machine-guns. 

Many received the Croix de Guerre, among them being Ordnance 
Sergt. James M. Gordon of Wisconsin, cited for rescuing, under shell 
fire, a wounded French officer. One was cited for bravery in swift 
running as a messenger at Bellincourt,’ another “crossed No Man’s 


2 Sergeant Thomas E. Rogers (“Charges Alone”), an Arickara from the Fort Berthold 
(N. Dak.) reservation. Volunteered for service, transferred to Company A, 18th Infantry, 1st 
Division. 

3 Chester Armstrong Fourbear, a full-blood Sioux from South Dakota. 
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Land many times to get information concerning the enemy and to 
assist his wounded comrades.” His citation for the Croix de Guerre 
came from Marshal Pétain and tells how he “dashed to the attack of an 
enemy position, covering about 210 yards through barbed wire entangle- 
ments and captured 171 prisoners, turned the captured guns on the 
enemy and held the position four days, in spite of a constant barrage of 
large projectiles and of gas shells.” * 

General George Custer had an Indian scout named Young Hawk— 
one of the best in his service. Young Hawk’s son was wounded on the 
Soissons front when he was surrounded by five Germans and captured. 
Watching his chance he killed three and marched the others into camp. 
Joe Young Hawk refused to discuss this bit of action, except to say that 
he broke the men’s backs over his knee. The record of Indian coolness 
under fire, of bravery and individual heroism is one of which the 
United States should be proud. One young man, Philip Jim by 
name, went over the top more than 30 times, came home, walked into 
the recruiting office at Quincy, IIl., and laid down $100.00 for a Victory 
bond, saying he had finished fighting and wanted to help some other 
way. Then he went straight home to his farm and began planting a 


garden. 
* * 


* 


We know what the white soldiers sang about. They sang of the 
“long, long trail” and the way they felt or wanted to feel. But the 
Indian sang chiefly about the flag and his responsibility to it. The flag 
was a symbol, and he was used to symbolism. Some of his songs 
mention the Kaiser, without any hatred or bitterness. There is mention 
also of the Germans, but the main theme is the Indian’s love of the 
flag and his purpose to defend it. 

When an Indian says that songs were composed, he may mean that 
two or more men got together and made up tunes, experimenting until 
all were satisfied; or he may mean that new words were put to old 
melodies. It is said that both methods of composing songs were prac- 
tised by the soldiers in France. Songs were composed also by their 
friends, for use at the dances after their return. . 


4 Pyt. Joseph Oklahombi, full-blood Choctaw of Company D, 141st Infantry. 


5 The foregoing data is from Library Bulletin 15, Office of Indian Affairs, 1927, entitled 
“The American Indian in the World War.” 
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Andrew Black Hawk and his friend Jim Carimon were Winnebago 
soldiers in the 128th Infantry (Rainbow Division). Together they com- 
posed melodies while they were in France, and I recorded some of them 
in connection with my study of Indian music for the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. One song had these words: 


™ Early in the morning the bullets passed by us so thick, and I am scared. 


There is a shuddering rhythm in the melody, which has a compass 
of ten tones. With three exceptions, the intervals are minor thirds and 
whole-tones. 

Black Hawk fought at Chateau Thierry, and was in other major 
battles. Both he and his friend were gassed, Carimon living a few 
years after his return, and Black Hawk, when I knew him, being a 
brave, pathetic sufferer. After they came home, they composed a song 
about the flag, the following words of the song being given exactly as 
translated by the interpreter: 


I love my flag, so I went to the old world to fight the Germans. If I had not 
loved the American flag it would not have come back, but now we are still 
using it. 

Among the songs that mention a love of the flag is one composed by 
Sam Little Soldier who saw three years’ service abroad with the Thirty- 
second Division. His Winnebago name is Wicawakceptskaga. The 
words of his song are: 


We love our flag and so we go to you, and why do you give up? Why do 
you raise up your hand? 


‘nie love our flag” 
Drum 


Drum rhythm eighth notes 
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A buoyant, vigorous melody was composed by the Thundercloud 
family in honor of Adam, a nephew who served in France. Like all 
Indian war-songs it is moderate in tempo. The words are: 
It is I who burned up your airplane. 


Wize Airplane Song 


rhythm quarter notes 


The same family made up a song with a compass of only five tones 
and with none of the jubilant quality that marked the song about burn- 
ing up the airplane. It contains only these words: 


I shot a German. When I met a German I killed him. 


These and similar songs were sung at the dances after the boys re- 
turned, and each soldier rose and danced when his song was sung at 
the drum. A Winnebago song contained these words: 


They brought back the German scalp and are dancing with it. 


At a Pawnee dance which I attended, the mother of one of the 
soldiers carried a German helmet on a pole, and doubtless the Winne- 
bago also brought back some mementos and carried them in the first 
dances after their return. Their dance-drum is decorated with a flounce 
of red flannel, and on this I saw many brass buttons, brought from the 
battlefields and “given to the drum,” a proceeding with a symbolism 
that a white man cannot understand. The returned soldiers did not 
spare the slackers and, at every dance, they sang this song: 


Our beloved flag went across the ocean and came back. 
Are you really glad to see it back again? 
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Song Deriding a Slacker 
Drum 8 


Drum rhythm eighth notes 


The Pawnee tribe was represented in France by 40 young men, all 
except one returning in full health and vigor. One died from disease. 
Several were with the Rainbow Division, four volunteered for excep- 
tionally dangerous service, but none were wounded. This was attrib- 
uted to the prayers of their friends during their absence. 

I was present at the two-days dance which was held on June 6 and 7, 
1919, in celebration of their return. The first day’s dance was reserved 
for the Indians themselves; the second day’s was shared by white visi- 
tors. Old war-songs were sung with new words mentioning airplanes 
and submarines. Two white horses were led into the lodge and given 
to the returned soldiers. Lawrence Murie, son of the chief, wore the 
khaki uniform in which he had served with the artillery at the front, 
some of the soldiers were in “civies” and others in full Indian regalia, 
while the young soldier who directed the dances carried a sword that 
had belonged to an ancestor. It was a mixed but jubilant affair, with 
many songs and speeches. The German helmet was on a pole topped 
by a captured knife, like a lance head. The young man who gave it to 
his mother acted in accordance with an old Indian custom in which 
scalps were handed over to the women, in whose defense the warriors 
had gone forth. 

An Indian in khaki looks like a well-tanned white man, but, in 
many instances, the resemblance is only skin-deep. Indians do not 
change their tradition and heritage when they become American citi- 
zens. Lee Rainbow, a Yuma, is said to have been the first Indian who 
died in France. His body was returned to his people who held the 
tribal cremation ceremony, the body and casket being burned on a huge 
pyre. I recorded the ceremonial songs of this cremation, and witnessed 
a similar event, in 1922. 
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There is an old Indian belief that a warrior may command the spirits 
of the men he has killed, and this is carried down to the present time. 
At a Winnebago camp, three years ago, a little Indian woman died. 
Her name was Hino'nika, and she was the wife of my friend Tom 
Thunder. I arrived at the camp soon after her death, and was in close 
touch with the Indians during the strange events that followed. The 
little body was laid to rest but the spirit was believed to linger four days, 
and during that time they sent for four young men who had served in 
the World War. A gathering was held each night, and the young men 
talked at these gatherings, telling of their exploits in France. It is prob- 
able that many songs, composed in France or pertaining to these young 
men, were sung at these gatherings which lasted all night. On the 
fourth night, just before morning, the spirit of Hino’nika was to begin 
its journey to the spirit land, and each ex-soldier addressed the spirit of 
a German soldier whom he had killed, telling him to accompany the 
spirit of the Indian woman, to bring wood for her evening fire, to 
carry her tobacco and provide her with food, and to assist her while she 
travelled the difficult way. Four days she would be on the road; then 
her friends would come out from the spirit-village to meet her, and the 
spirits of the German dead would be released from their mission. So 
they sang as the night wore on, and when the sun reached the top of 
the trees the spirit of the little Indian woman went away, protected by 
four stalwart spirits in the uniform of the German army. There was no 
animosity; on the contrary, the Indians considered that they were 
honoring the spirits of the foe by this commission, showing they trusted 
them because of their bravery. They could show no higher honor to 
the German spirits than to entrust them with Hino nika, helpless to 
meet the dangers of her strange journey. 

War was a task to be done, and every Indian soldier did it to the best 
of his ability. He did not know much about democracy, nor care much 
about the evils of imperialism; but there was a flag to be brought home, 
and that was enough for him. 
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WHEN MAIN STREET HAD 
AN ORCHESTRA 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


HINK what it would mean if some one were lucky enough to 

unearth, at this date, an old book or manuscript by one of those 
trumpeters who performed successfully the almost impossibly high and 
florid trumpet-parts written by Bach and Handel, and to find revealed 
therein the secrets of his technique and his general ideas concerning 
the art of trumpet-playing in his day; or, again, if we had the personal 
memoirs of the leader of a band of recorders, the hearing of which 
so delighted Samuel Pepys that he entered in his diary his resolution 
to learn the instrument himself; or, again, if we were in possession of 
the chattily-written annals of some chamber-music organization of the 
Tudor period, which met regularly to perform on a “Chest of Viols” 
a repertoire of choice “Madrigals Apt for Voices or Viols.” If any of 
these imaginary documents made an appearance today, not only musi- 
cologists but many among the general musical public would peruse 
them with interest. But the very items of information that would 
make these documents most valuable to us, were so commonplace 
in earlier days, that no one seems to have thought it important to 
write about them. 

Similarly, twenty-five years ago or more, the subject of this present 
article might have seemed a rather barren and trivial one for the pages 
of a magazine devoted to music as an art and science. But at the 
present date, owing to the rapid and sweeping changes that have taken 
place in both theatrical affairs and the conditions of musical life, we 
are at last able to evaluate the small theatre-orchestra as an element in 
the development of music in this country—a humble element, perhaps, 
but by no means a negligible one—and it seems worth while to give 
a true picture of it before it fades completely from first-hand memory. 


To begin with, there is a distinction between conditions in a metro- 


politan and a provincial theater, as they affect the orchestra. These 
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have always been widely different, and, in order to keep the length 
of this article within bounds, we shall confine our discussion to the 
orchestras of provincial theaters, except as we mention those of the 
city for the sake of comparison. 

In metropolitan theaters, any distinctly successful entertainment 
usually has a run of considerable length. The musical numbers, of 
whatever kind, are repeated night after night, until the task of the 
orchestra dwindles into a routine almost as deadening as that of a 
factory-hand. Then, too, any given theater is usually devoted to one 
particular class of entertainment—drama, vaudeville, burlesque, or 
what you will—unless a change of management results in an entire 
change of policy. The members of the orchestra are on weekly sala- 
ries, and it is neither necessary nor possible for them to engage in any 
other employment. (I speak in the present tense, because metropolitan 
conditions, though more or less fluctuating, are still quite often a con- 
tinuation of the past.) While the exclusive employment in one narrow 
specialty is favorable for developing its particular kind of skill, the 
limitation has the disadvantage of separating the personnel of the 
orchestra into a sort of caste or clique, out of touch with the general 
life of the community, and even with the community’s musical activi- 
ties, unless they are connected with the clique’s own particular specialty. 
This is not so much on account of any class-feeling as from the prosaic 
reason that the orchestra man’s working-hours are the average man’s 
play-time, and vice versa. If the theater-musician wishes for a little 
social relaxation during the leisure part of his day, he finds everybody 
at work, except those pursuing a similar calling. He is debarred, 
too, by his duties, from attending evening entertainments, including 
concerts. 

In a provincial theater, on the other hand,—say in a city of some 
50,000 inhabitants—conditions were radically different, owing to the 
intermittent nature of employment, which compelled most of the play- 
ers to work at some other occupation as a side-line. While they often 
looked with envy at the steady weekly salaries of their big-city cousins, 
they really enjoyed a far more piquant and varied mode of life, pre- 
serving even down to old age the romantic glamor with which youth 
often endows an association with the theater, besides enjoying continual 
variety in the music they were called upon to play. 

Formerly there were a great number of traveling troupes on the 
road, of all sorts and descriptions, mostly playing one-night stands. 
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It was by no means unheard-of for a single week to include a drama 
of high class, a farce-comedy, a burlesque, a light opera, and perhaps 
aconjuror. All these involved a large variety of music—not only dif- 
ferent pieces, but pieces of widely different types. Besides these one- 
night troupes, there were a fair number of “stock-companies” playing 
repertoire, usually at lower prices. As a rule, they remained a week 
each, but, if markedly successful, they would either remain several 
weeks or arrange for a return engagement. I recall one case, but only 
one, in which the play was changed weekly instead of daily by a troupe 
playing high-class dramas (which, with them, had a run of about three 
months). This was an approximation to metropolitan usage, and gave 
our little city quite a reputation, in theatrical circles, as a good show- 
town. 

Minstrel shows, some “Uncle Tom” shows, and some light-opera 
troupes carried their own orchestras entire, so that, when they came, 
we were thrown temporarily out of a job, but they were exceptions to 
the general rule. If they broke into a full week’s work—for which 
we were paid by the week—we received the full salary just the same; 
but if they came scattered among one-night stands, it was our loss. 

I have alluded to the necessity of the players’ usually having some 
outside employment. It was often a matter of much difficulty to find 
something of the sort that would not conflict with the demands of the 
theater. The greater number of one-night stands, it is true, had re- 
hearsal called for six or half-past six, and neither this nor the evening 
performance would interfere with a day-time job. But matinees were 
common, especially with companies playing repertoire, and these com- 
plicated the problem. I have known players, who were making a good 
income at some skilled trade, to give it up voluntarily for some “blind- 
alley” job, merely because the latter allowed them freedom to engage 
in orchestral playing. Sometimes they were players of high musical 
ability who later on gravitated to a larger city where the theater- 
orchestra afforded an all-time job. Those who remained, often did so 
at a sacrifice. Some of them realized this, and would speak deprecat- 
ingly of their own lack of worldly wisdom in doing as they did. One 
old fellow sized up the situation thus: “This theater-orchestra playing 
isn’t a profession, or even a trade, you know; it’s just an incurable dis- 
ease—something that gets into the blood!” 

It is interesting to recall what a variety of occupations were repre- 
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sented in the side-lines of the different players. To mention a few 
at random: 


Flute: Carried on the small manufacture and sale of an improved curry-comb 
of his own invention. 

Clarinet: Worked as contact-man for some dealers in coke, showing custom- 
ers how to run their fires to best advantage. 

Cornet: Although a skilled machinist, took a job pressing trousers, the stipu- 
lation being that he be allowed time off when necessary. (He was a fine 
player, and afterward secured a full-time job in a metropolitan theater.) 

Trombone: Also a piano-tuner. 

Violoncello: High-school student. Afterward worked his way through col- 
lege by means of his playing. 


I might easily extend this list, but these few examples are sufficient to 
illustrate the variety. 

The particular theater in which I was employed was one controlled 
by the Reis Circuit Co. through a local manager. Each week the latter 
would give me a list of the shows for the week ahead, together with 
any more distant dates that were already booked, and I would in turn 
communicate the news to my players. The occasions of my reports 
had much the same pleasant excitement as the drawing of a raffle. 

The worst drawback to a small theater-orchestra was stinginess of 
the management with respect to the number of players. The matter 
was always a tussle between the local management and the musicians’ 
union. The smallest number to which we would ever on any con- 
dition consent was five; the most we ever got was twelve, which was, 
in fact, all the orchestra-pit would hold with comfort. On one occa- 
sion, for some noteworthy theatrical star, I was instructed to engage 
eighteen. Six were to be seated in space gained by removing some 
of the front chairs. But the manager forgot to have them taken away, 
and, in fact, sold out all the seats. Consequently there were six players 
who couldn’t find room and didn’t play. He paid them off, neverthe- 
less, without a murmur. 

With twelve players, the instrumentation was normally as follows: 


First and second violins Clarinet / 
Viola First and second cornets or trumpets 
Violoncello Trombone 

Bass Drums and traps 


Flute Piano 
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But, owing to the peculiar methods of the arrangers of theater-orchestra 
music, we often found it more effective to let the second violin double 
on the first-violin part, especially as d:visi passages were not uncommon 
in the latter, and as the piano accompaniment was practically a dupli- 
cate of the second violin, viola, and bass. A solo passage for the second 
violin or for the viola was almost unknown in these arrangements; the 
cello, on the other hand, was worked for all it was worth. 

I take it for granted that most of my readers are familiar with the 
fact that, in small-orchestra arrangements, there is a somewhat intri- 
cate system of cueing-in important solo-phrases from one instrument 
to another, in small notes, so that, for instance, if there should not be 
an oboe, the clarinet may play the oboe solo, and so forth similarly 
with other instruments. This prevents any unfortunate hole in the 
texture, but of course does more or less violence to the proper timbre. 
On the occasions when our trombone-player was obliged to render a 
‘cello solo, I was really struck with admiration to see with what skill 
he managed to modify the tone of his instrument, so that the passages 
retained much of their proper beauty. To substitute thus is something 
a symphony-orchestra trombonist, playing only genuine trombone parts, 
would have no occasion to do. 

Omitting mention of intermediate-sized groups, with which we 
were obliged to compromise, I will speak now of what we did with 
the minimum number, five. With shows of a trivial character, where 
the audience (as experience proved) demanded noise and strong 
rhythm rather than refinement of tone, the accepted combination was 


First violin Drums and traps 
Clarinet Piano 
Trumpet 


This made the best effect with marches and popular dance-music; for 
a more refined type of entertainment, however, I always managed to 
replace the drummer by a ’cellist, even though this action led to a per- 
sonal problem difficult to solve without ill-feeling. The resulting com- 
bination—violin, ’cello, piano, clarinet, and cornet—approximated a 
chamber-music group in character, and was capable of some charming 
effects: on more than one occasion, I used one or more movements of 
well-known piano trios, arranging parts for the two wind-instruments 
myself. 

To choose appropriate music for such a variety of shows, to judge 
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discreetly the right “weight” for each, and keep within the limits set 
by our very meager instrumentation, was no light task. It called for 
some theatrical as well as musical knowledge, and I would not pretend 
to say that we never committed an error in judgment. That our play- 
ers were more in touch personally with the general public than the 
players in the great cities usually are, was a real aid: they would take 
notice of what criticisms and suggestions they heard, and bring them 
to me at once. They reported a preference for a lively march as an 
overture to a farce or light comedy, while for a serious drama an over- 
ture in the classical form was held the most acceptable. Arrangements 
of works originally written for full orchestra were seldom of good 
effect: they sounded too thin in the places that should have sounded 
massive. On the other hand, many piano pieces, or violin and piano 
pieces, come off very acceptably with added string and wind parts. 
Selections from music-shows, and from light operas of the Victor 
Herbert type, were generally liked. 

On a few occasions, it happened that the stage-manager of some 
high-class drama would suggest to me the use of a classical overture 
as appropriate. While my ideals were in accord with his own, I knew 
by dear experience just how thin such a thing would sound with so 
few instruments, and found it wiser to compromise by playing some- 
thing more suitable to our limited number of instruments, but still 
dignified in character. There were, for instance, quite a number of 
easy overtures written on classical models by composers whose names 
are of too little distinction to achieve mention in musical dictionaries, 
overtures which, notwithstanding, were scored with such regard for 
the limitations of a small theater-orchestra that they made good 
with the public, where a larger and worthier work would have failed 
from not having had the proper medium of performance. 

For regular drama, unless the author embodied song or instrumen- 
tal music in the action, the only musical numbers needed were an 
overture, pieces between the acts (we were always informed before- 
hand just how long we might expect the intermissions to be) and 
usually some lively piece as a “chaser”. Sometimes, however, if a 
drama had a very tragic ending, the stage-manager would perfer no 
music at the end. (I remember a strong difference of opinion between 
the stage-manager and the local house-manager about having music 
after Clyde Fitch’s “Beau Brummel”.) But the old-fashioned melo- 
drama, full of “hokum” and conventionally pathetic or sensational 
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situations, called for a great deal of orchestral music during the action. 
The manuscript of this music, provided with cues to show where it 
was to be used, was handed to the orchestra at rehearsal. When I was 
a young and inexperienced leader, I used to be in mortal terror for 
fear I should miss a cue, but after I had actually done so once or twice 
and found that nothing terrible happened, I ceased to be nervous and 


had less trouble in following. The matter on these cue-sheets, by the . 


way, seldom contained much that was new or original: there were 
Hurries, Mysteriosos, and other standard types that had become tradi- 
tionally associated with certain dramatic situations, and a number of 
familiar old melodies drawn from the most diverse sources—all the way 
from country-dances to the more familiar classics. Lange’s Flower Song 
and Tobani’s Hearts and Flowers were both hardy perennials, vying 
with Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, which, curiously enough, was re- 
garded as pathetic, to be played andante and with muted violins. 

For entertainments that consisted mostly of music, such as music- 
shows and light opera, we were not required to play between the acts, 
but we often went back-stage and exchanged a little gossip with mem- 
bers of the troupe. Most of them, even the “stars,” were quite con- 
genial and easy to talk with. I remember with amusement a certain 
leading lady with a company playing Victor Herbert’s operettas, who, 
because she had formerly sung in grand opera, assumed the style of 
prima donna and left no stone unturned to impress everybody with her 
importance. During the intermission, I observed a couple of stage- 
hands called to the door of her dressing-room and handed a roll of 
velvet carpet, which they forthwith stretched out along the cement 
floor, from her door to the lavatory. The procedure, being an inno- 
vation, attracted a good deal of attention and roused curiosity, so we 
all stood by to see what would happen. Presently her door opened; 
she glided along the carpet with a most queenly air to her destination. 
After her return, the carpet was rolled up and given back to her. 

“Burlesque” shows were our béte noire. The orchestra parts were 
often in a manuscript that was far from legible and that was made all 
the less so by numerous changes and corrections; the tempos, too, were 
hard to follow, being capricious and unexpected. Sometimes, in re- 
peating a number for an encore, we would be called upon to play it 
in some peculiar and perverted rhythm not indicated in the score. 
Incidentally, the personnel of such companies was rather rough and 
uncongenial. An exception to the rule was the “Mimic World” troupe, 
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starring Gertrude Hoffman, with Max Hoffman, a really capable mu- 
sician, as musical director. The thing I hated most about burlesque 
shows was that members of the orchestra were liable to be worked 
in with what was going on behind the foot-lights, or be made the butt 
of some ribald joke. It pleases me to remember that on one occasion 
the tables were cleverly turned. The comedian, after a rather coarse 
joke about bald-headed men, pointed out our trombone and drummer, 
both of whose shining skulls were conspicuous, as the parties of whom 
his story was told. This made a big hit with the audience at the 
matinee, but when he pointed the musicians out again at the evening 
performance the joke fell flat, for both men had in the meantime 
provided themselves with toupets which he had failed to notice until 
it was too late. 

Burlesque shows often carried their own drummers, who, with 
their numerous “traps,” played quite important réles in the particularly 
banal sort of fun in which these shows specialized. On one occasion 
I discovered, the last hour before rehearsal, that a troupe had no drum- 
mer, and I had to send out and engage the first one available, a young 
man who had had no theatrical experience whatever and was in nerv- 
ous terror that he would do something wrong. At one point in the 
show, he was expected to emphasize, with a fortissimo stroke on the 
bass-drum, the clumsy fall of a clown. At rehearsal, the leader told 
him that he would give him a signal for this stroke, as the drummer 
might not be able to see the part of the stage where the fall was to 
occur. He got along very well at the performance up to the critical 
moment, but, when the leader gave the signal, he waited, trembling 
in every nerve, and asked in a hoarse whisper, “Shall I drum now?” 
“No, wait till next season!” said the disgusted leader. 

I have spoken of lack of originality in much of the cue-music, 
especially in that of the stock-companies using old plays which were 
“off royalty.” But I remember one pleasing exception—a certain com- 
pany that stayed with us over a month and actually produced a few 
new plays. While none of these were of any great distinction (they 
were of the melodrama type), one of them gave me my first experi- 
ence in arranging cue-music. (This company, besides varying its reper- 
toire, carried its own scene-painter and had new scenery made for each 
new production.) In one of these plays, a pathetic little Irish drama 
whose title has escaped me, the author called for the use of the melody 
of an old song, A Handful of Earth, which neither I nor any of the 
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company had ever heard. No musical script was furnished. After 
diligent inquiry, I managed to discover an old Irishman who had the 
reputation of knowing by heart a vast number of old Irish ditties. He 
worked as porter in a large dry-goods store, and I found him in its 
cellar, piling up some empty packing-boxes. He needed but slight 
persuasion to stop and sing the tune for me. I jotted it down and 
afterwards arranged it for orchestra, with satisfaction to all concerned. 
Accounts of my prowess spread gradually through theatrical circles, 
and as a consequence I did quite a little business thereafter in arrang- 
ing incidental music for various shows. 


All this now belongs to the past, doubtless never to return. 

The history of the débdcle of the theater-orchestra is, in brief, as 
follows: The public taste veered towards vaudeville, and for several 
years that empty and frothy form of entertainment held sway in most 
of the theaters. It still used orchestras, but the work of the players, 
and still more so of the leader, was laborious, nerve-wracking, and 
destitute of the old charm. In a few years vaudeville, in its turn, was 
vanquished by the “movies,” and in very many, though not in the 
largest theaters, the organ displaced the orchestra. 

Then came the era of “jazz” in its various gradations—and degra- 
dations. Then came the “talkies,” and the organ in its turn was 
silenced. What orchestral background they provide is “canned.” In 
some cities, the larger theaters have either retained or reinstated the 
orchestra, but simply as an added attraction for the public; the orchestra 
plays no integral part in the chief feature. In the houses devoted to 
legitimate drama, there is often no orchestra at all, even in the largest 
cities; its absence leaves the drama a somewhat dry and austere form 
of entertainment. Let the sentimentalist be forgiven his reminiscences 
of what may seem unimportant, but what was typical in the good old 
nights of the American theater, and thus forms part of the story of 
our musical adolescence. 
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CANTABRIAN CALENDAR CUSTOMS 
AND MUSIC 


By VIOLET ALFORD 


HEN adventurers across the Spanish Main turned their ships’ 

prows homewards and headed again for Gijon, Santander, or 
Bilbao, they saw far off, as though spearing skywards from the sea itself, 
a line of sharp, snowy teeth. The “Peaks of Europe” beckoned them 
home. They soar upwards, these mountain needles, keeping their snows 
till midsummer, green foothills guarding their flanks, villages of the 
Montaiias de Santander sheltering in their folds. A hard, green, wonder- 
ful country, its seaboard a cruel, wonderful coast. The race which 
inhabits it calls itself Celtic. It sprang from the great and prolonged 
invasion which gave British and Gaelic inhabitants to the British Isles, 
Gaulish to France. The Celtic tribes coming into Spain from the East 
followed along the Ebro waterway, making contact with the Iberians, 
who from remote times were already there. When the Bay of Biscay 
was reached, contact had to be made with a still older people, whose 
ancestors had decorated the Cave of Altamira with great red bison, 
over-painting still earlier graffiti of disguised men making magic on 
the walls. The Franco-Cantabrian culture of this people, known from 
Old Stone Age times through Neolithic and succeeding Bronze and 
Iron Ages, appears never to have shifted its ground. It spread, as well 
as those who practised it, from the Asturias into the Pyrenees, and 
beyond them again into the plains of France. These people, the most 
ancient in Europe, are represented today by the Basques, who, shrink- 
ing towards their modern center, yet left a deep substratum beneath the 
incoming Celtic tide. Culture, customs, and physical type, mark strong 
affinities between Cantabrian and Euskarian (Basque) inhabitants of 
the coast. Modern representatives of the last comers are perhaps easier 
to get on with, pleasanter, certainly less reserved. Their song-music is 
as good as, their dance-music far better than, that of the Basques, while 
a fundamental resemblance in custom recalls their long-ago common > 
ancestry to one’s mind. Let us follow their Calendar so far as we may, 
and watch them carrying out their traditional doings as the year goes on. 
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Imagine not only the Picos de Europa but the entire Cantabrian 
range white with winter snow. The sea is a dark blue, angry and 
flecked with “white horses,” as white as the snow. A blasting wind 
blows straight down the Bay from the north. It is Epiphany and the 
occasion of an annual ceremony. The congregation is coming out from 
Mass, with an air of expectation. A little company of queerly disguised 
people approaches—a Madama in frills and skirts, a Galan covered with 
bells to escort her, a “bear,” shambling and dancing, led by his master; 
finally two apparitions which might have stepped down from the walls 
of Altamira, straight from the Old Stone Age. They wear tall conical 
hats on kerchiefed heads; goatskin garments give them the appearance 
of men-beasts; while over the shaggy, hairy covering hang huge cattle- 
bells, as big and as many as possible. Their every movement is marked 
by sonorous clanging, and they wake the echoes all down the village 
street. This company is called the Viejeneros; their business is to send 
out the Old, to welcome in the New Year. They are a little late now- 
adays because they did not change with the new Calendar, but their 
purpose remains unaltered. 

Neither the rite nor the individuals composing the group are peculiar 
to the Cantabrian Mountains. Rather are they members of a great 
European family of folk-characters, always ready to appear at seasonal 
feasts, each character having once had his special duties to perform. 
So corrupt have their roles become that it is difficult to say exactly what 
these duties may have been. But E/ Galdén and La Madama are clearly 
the usual Lord and Dame. They go with English Sword and Morris 
dancers, and are to be found almost everywhere in the Basque country 
and along the Pyrenees. They rule the feast. Madama is that mysterious 
person, the Man-woman, and no one yet has put forward a sound reason 
why she must be represented by a man. This small riddle needs a great 
deal more anthropological work than has yet been given it. The bear 
is a well-known character in the Pyrenees, where he loomed large in 
the imagination of the people, once their animal-god perhaps, after- 
wards himself providing them with food and skins, and later with 
riches when he performed in the guise of a trained dancing-bear." You 
may see him everywhere, varying from an ordinary Carnival-masque- 
rader to the chief character in the really extraordinary “bear hunts” of 
Andorra and Roussillon. The Goatskin Men must be among the most 
primitive characters in Europe. To add to their mystery, they used to 


1See my “Springtime Bear in the Pyrenees,” in Folk-Lore, Sept. 1930. 
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wear double-faced masks. Although we are almost within sight of 
Galicia, the western “end of the earth,” we may look back eastwards 
to Greece, and find there counterparts of these masqueraders. The 
Greek Callicantzari go out at Carnival, clanging their bells, bells so 
many that the wearers can hardly walk. Each bell is fastened on the 
end of a stick about a foot long, the other end of which is inserted in 
the belt. One man may wear as many as sixty. The men leap together 
as high as possible, and come down with a tremendous jingling crash. 
The bear too is known in Athens, and is there pursued through the 
streets.” These Grecian Carnival-Masquers are thought, and probably 
with reason, to be the direct descendants of the Dionysiac revellers, 
who, clad in goatskins like their Bacchic master, ran about at his feasts. 
Our Cantabrians can hardly claim so classic a family-tree, but most 
regions had their own Dionysus-like god of the spring and fertility, 
whose followers clothed in his likeness held festival at the turn of the 
year. Hence the resemblance among folk characters to this very day. 
The Cantabrians link up with the Callicantzari, not through Dionysus 
but through the universal urge of mankind to “magic” in the season 
of plenty. The chief duty nowadays of these wild beings is to sentinel the 
approaches to their village, to levy contributions on people coming in 
to see the fun, and to dance violently, causing their immense bells to 
ring as loudly as possible. They are strictly forbidden by tradition to 
cross the threshold of their own village, or to enter another. Their 
very name adds to their interest. Zorromoco they are called, the first 
part of which, if translated from Basque, which it appears to be, means 
“Fool.” All the folk-plays and folk-dances I have mentioned from 
other lands include a Fool, who often is the chief character of the whole 
troupe. The Viejenero company is not famous for music. Sometimes 
its members have an accordion to enliven them, sometimes a pipe and 
drum, but their own clanging bells are their chief accompaniment. 


* * 
* 


When the New Year is safely in, thoughts turn to Las Marzas, the 


March Songs. These are another step towards assuring a good year, 


and must be sung not only in the village but at outlying farms and 
houses, and long distances are covered to their music. They are in 
fact what France call Chansons de quéte, England “Wassail Songs.” 


2jJ. C. Lawson, “Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion,” 1909. 
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“Wassail” comes from the Anglo-Saxon Wes-hél (be in health), whence 
“hail.” The pieces are songs of greeting and good wishes at special 
seasons, and, in return for the salutations, householders give money 


and beer. 


Wassail, wassail all over the town, 
Our toast it is white and our ale it is brown, 


says the Gloucestershire wassail-song on nights about Christmas. The 
Cantabrians on the last night of February, ringing a bell and carrying 
lanterns, expect not beer but eggs, bacon, and money gifts. One of 
their lovely tunes sounds beautifully serene through the mountain air, 
voices of men and boys sounding in octaves. 


A March Song 


From“Del Solar y de la Raza” 
Garcia-Lomas y Jesus Cancio. 1928 


Songs of good wishes are sung not only for incoming March, 
but for Twelfth Night and again for Easter, according to local custom. 
But they all go under the name of Marzas, and a verb marcear has been 
invented to describe the perambulations. The singers introduce them- 
selves as do similar guéteurs all over western Europe. 


We are not daily beggars who beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbours’ children whom you have seen before... . 


sing English boys and girls, pitching their key as high as and higher 
than even their shrill voices can reach. 


We have not come from Holland nor from England; 
God sent us from Heaven to the Earth, 


modestly announce Cantabrian young men. They pay pretty compli- 
ments too, not wholly disinterested to be sure. 


God bless the Master of this house, 
With a gold chain round his neck.... 
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sing the Overton Mummers, meaning that the Master is worthy of the 
highest honors. 


Donna ... [here the name is sung] 

Is a bouquet of flowers, 

And her husband also; i 
No one can be better.... 


sing the March songsters. Towards the end of their verses, which 
run into twenty or more, comes a good strong hint. 


Rise up Mr. Rosevear, 

We wish you well and fine, 
You've a shilling in your pocket 
And I wish it was in mine.... 


shout the Padstow May-Dayers. The role of Heaven-sent singers does 
not prevent the Cantabrian men from a request just as plain. | 


Angels we are, 

From Heaven we come, 
Purses we bring, 

Money we ask. ... 


But if what is given does not come up to expectations, angelic behavior 
and even ordinary manners are forgotten. The singers add an impatient 
verse, mild enough in England... . 


If you give nothing, we take nothing... . 


warming up to ill-wishes against an ungenerous house: 


But if you bring us a bowl of your small [beer], 
Down fall butler, bowl and all. ... 


Stolid Gloucestershire men are not too malicious, but hear what our 
Cantabrians have to say in similar circumstances. . . . 


These doors are made of copper, 

Here lives the King of Hunger, 

Who denies us our gifts 

And boasts that he is a gentleman. ... 
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Noted by V. A. at Cabezon de la Sal 


Gravely 
- ~ 


Some verses took this variant. 
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Marzo florido, Flowery March, 
Seas bien venido, Be welcome, 
La luna Ilena The full moon 
Altay serena, High and serene; 
Si quicieren oir Sefores If you wish to hear, sirs, 
los Sacramentos cantar, The sacraments sung, 
Asomense a la ventana Appear at the window 
que los vamos a cantar. For we are going to Sing. 

* * 

* 


Shrove Tuesday soon comes and brings out the Cavalcade from the 
village of Ibio. A large number of young men, with blacked faces and 
dressed in long robes, ride out two and two, on horseback. The proces- 
sion takes them all round their part of the valley, and back to the 
village. But some years ago there was more to be seen. Then there were 
two parties, only one with blacked faces. As they rode, a girl draped 
in a cloak came between the two companies. They seized her cloak, 
fought for it, and tore it in two. The ceremony seems to be the remains 
of a Morisco; the two parties were certainly Christians and Moors; the 
girl was probably the Christian Princess we find in many a Morisco, 
her cloak being fought for instead of her person. 

Ibio possesses something of even greater interest: the Baile de Ibio, 
one of the best Sword dances I know. It is not so exciting nor so 
varied as the Biscay Sword dance, with its Dedication by the Flag, and 
its “hoisting” of the slain Captain,® but it conforms to type more per- 
fectly, linking with the Sword dances further south down on the Portu- 
guese frontier, and again with those of northern England. The Biscay 
dance, although so close at hand, does not conform, shows no hilt-and- 
point figure, though in the next province we find that again in the 
Guipizkoan dance. Ibio sends out eight, ten, twelve, or more young 


3 Described in Violet Alford, “Ceremonial Dances of the Spanish Basques,” in The Musical 
Quarterly, XVIII, 471. 
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men, in white festal dress with scarlet sashes. Their swords have become 
long sticks painted in red and white spirals. Their figures somewhat 
resemble those of the Flamborough (Yorkshire) dance, and between 
figures they burst outwards, linked by their sticks, into a great ring, 
moving counter-sunwise with a loping, running step. Finally a “Lock” 
is made of the sticks, not woven but piled up like spillikins, and on 
this pile leaps the agile Captain—producing another and upright form 
of “hoisting.” The music is provided by two really primitive instru- 
ments, a drum and a great conch shell. The latter booms out at the 
end of each figure, giving the simplest bi-tonal phrase, repeated with 
impressive insistence. 


6 A A 


And with the primitive instruments goes the primitive figure of the 
Man-woman, who reappears with the Sword dancers under the name 
of Zorromoco. She is dressed grotesquely in woman’s clothes and her 
behavior is that of the ceremonial Fool. She is the “Betsy” of the Eng- 
lish Sword dancers, though it is odd to find her under the same name 
as the Epiphany Fools in goatskins and bells. 


* * 
* 


On Easter Tuesday, a sight worth seeing takes us down to the coast. 
The fishing village of San Vincente de la Barquera shimmers in the clear 
Spring light. The Picos de Europa tower into an April sky, whiter than 
the piled up cumulous clouds behind them. The river estuary is cold 
blue and calm, sheltered behind protecting land-arms. Just outside the 
village stands the chapel dedicated to the Virgin of the place, among 
filmy, budding trees. The guardian statue has been taken forth, borne 
on men’s shoulders to the Parish Church, where a long procession of 
white-clad young men meets it dancing backwards, two and two, before 
their Patrona. They dance with beribboned castanets, and the fluttering 
streamers and the light, leaping steps make one think of a bevy of 
exquisite birds fluttering up and down from the ground. On either 
side the pathway pace the pandereteras, girls in their regional dress, 
playing large and sonorous tambourines with fingers as agile as the 
feet of the men. It is really a lovely and a moving sight, and the song 
they sing is not unworthy of the picture. 
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La Folia de la Barquera 


Noted by V. A. and S.B-C. 


This lovely minor-tune is called a Folia. The name must tell of some 
confusion, for a Folia is in reality a wild, somewhat Bacchic dance 
done in the excitement of village feasts. The dance before the Virgin 
of the Barquera is airy, but orderly and sincere. Down to the gently 
lapping water they go, their statue is taken aboard a decorated fishing 
boat, many others follow in a maritime procession seeking blessing on 
the fisheries by which lives San Vincente de la Barquera. One verse 
recalls a long-ago accident, when many people, fishermen and boatmen, 
were drowned in the very procession itself. 


Oye, Marinero, sacame del agua! 
No muera yo de muerte tan amarga. 


* * 
* 


Midsummer is as great an occasion for festivities as in far northern 
Scandinavia. Young men tie St. John’s boughs on the balconies of their 
inamoratas, taking care, with the cruelty so curiously displayed in the 
South towards physical disabilities, to leave nettles or a dishcloth outside 
the window of a plain girl. A little alborada or morning-song says 


Lively 


The Zorromoco dances Pandereteras 
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At daybreak I picked 

The Verbena of St. John, 
With the dew 

At daybreak, 

Lady mine, Lady mine.... 


and ends with the riflido, the i-hu-hu falsetto cry born of the moun- 
tains, known along the whole range, Pyrenean and Cantabrian, reach- 
ing its terrifying apogee in the howl of the Basque irrintzina. These 
Cantabrian folk, calmed perhaps by their measure of Celtic blood, sound 
less ferocious. Midsummer fires blaze on any point or plateau con- 
venient for feasting, and night gatherings last till dawn. It is a time 
to get together, to shelter in the safety of a singing, shouting crowd. 
For on this night the Horses of St. John ride the sky, and the power of 
witches reaches its highest peak. So you must be sure to gather some 
St. John’s grass—then you need fear neither snakes nor the Caballos 
de Mal. 
* * 
* 


St. Peter’s Day at Comillas brings out an antique and much venerated 
statute of the Saint, before which a group of young men dances in the 
same costumes and in the same manner as before the Virgin of the 
Barquera. The group constitutes a Cantabrian form of the Basque and 
Pyrenean dancing brotherhoods. Here the dancers are called Picayos. 
The girls accompanying the dance with song and tambourine are again 
the pandereteras, the traditional music-makers for these occasions. Wind 
instruments are not so much in vogue as in the Basque provinces, but 
we may sometimes see a home-made violin, the Rabel, manufactured 
by shepherds in the mountains. When the ancient image is safe home 
again, dancers and singers drop on their knees three times, and im- 
mediately turn their attention to “the old woman’s dance” a curious 
little speciality of Comillas. 

A row of old village-ladies draped in their best headkerchiefs and 
Manilla shawls are sitting in a row in the little plaza. They are tam- 
bourining vigorously, and singing too in their feeble old voices, but 
they keep a lively eye on the Picayos who now approach. One, clacking 
his castanets, lightly bounding, presents himself before the old lady 
of his choice, who coolly remains seated and will not stir till her young 
gallant kneels before her. Up she then gets, and, more elegantly by 
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far than her grand-daughter, begins to step to and fro, her gentle, low, 
light steps contrasting finely with the leaps and twirls of her partner. 


St. PetersS Dance 


Tambourines From “Del Solar y de la Raza” 


e 


T + T 


Presently all the old ladies, having been sought out as partners, are up 
and at it, and a very pretty compliment it is, for they are the repositories 
of traditional verse and tune, and the best pandereteras in the place. 

A short time ago, in the Cantabrian mountains as in many other 
regions, a period of decadence set in. Cinemas arrived, motorbuses 
began running, young people seemed to despise old amusements and 
country ways, so that at last dancing meant modern ballroom-stuff, and 
music the radio. Then the pendulum swung back a little, and certainly 
in the Basque country the people themselves turned to traditional recrea- 
tions—witness the immense advance in cultivating the various pelote 
games. The push of the people towards political autonomy led to the 
practice of their racial culture, and the Biscay Sword dance is saved 
from extinction by a thousand new, youthful executants. In the part 
of Cantabria I know best, the pendulum received a vigorous push from 
an ardent regionalist. This woman, living in a well populated village, 
formed a choir of three hundred voices, whose delight it was to sing 
their own Cantabrian songs. The choir developed into a body of 
dancers, relearning and practising their own dances. But dancers need 
tambourine accompaniment, and the pandereteras of a past generation 
had dwindled to three old women. Pushing the pendulum a little 
harder, with a wise yet enthusiastic hand, the leader asked her girls 
to learn to play their traditional instrument. Do not imagine it can 
be played by banging with the knuckles and rattling its bells. The 


First group of singers 
= 
: Second group of singers 
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fingers are used in a peculiar, sliding movement, difficult to acquire, 
but presently the sound of the panderetas was heard again at every 
feast, the words of the old and lengthy romances had been rememorized. 
Like the Biscay Sword dances the treasures of the Montafias are saved 
for another generation. I cannot forbear giving the name of their 
savior—Donna Matilde de la Torre. 


* * 
* 


The summer fiestas of this region take place mostly in August and 
September. The fair of San Lorenzo, August roth, brings out—quite 
incorrectly as to date—a May-pole at Pujayo de Igufia. It must, surely, 
have been transferred from the month of May for some reason we do 
not now know, just as the great Moravian May-pole was transferred 
from May to October for an historical reason. At the hour of High 
Mass, young men raise the pole, and it remains all through the romeria. 
Religion and pleasure go so simply hand in hand with these kind folk, 
that romerias, fairs though they be, are always opened by a Mass, and 
often serve as agreeable pilgrimages, combining duty with an excursion. 
When a mountain shrine is the goal, people will toil up early in the 
morning for Mass, and remain all day singing, dancing, and feasting. 
At Pujayo de Igufia, the May-pole seems to have kept some relics of its 
pagan nature, for, when fair and pilgrimage are over, folk cluster about 
it at dusk, uncover their heads, and bow to it before throwing it down. 
This is what they sing: 


One of the phrases sung to the Pujayo May pole 


From “Del Solar y de la Raza” 


Very freely 
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Que la plan-ta-ron los mo- zos en lo me-jor de la Vi - Ha. z 


The patronal village-feasts, under a heart-warming summer sun, 
give us other types of dances, recreational rather than religious, yet 
performed with a certain ceremony. A really lovely example is the 
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Danza del Romance, a courting dance, the usual white-clad men leap- 
ing and fluttering, each before his partner. The girls receive this 
choreographic homage unmoved, with eyes on the ground. But, at 
the last moment, a sudden sweep of outspread skirts and a wide three- 
quarter turn take them away from their adorers, and it has all to be 
done over again. The men follow round in a great circle, disappointed 
a dozen times. The manceuvre continues until the long romance 
is sung to its end, when, on the last beat of the last bar, feminine con- 
trariness suddenly gives way, and the humbly kneeling follower is 
rewarded by a hand placed on his head. This is a lovely thing to see, 
adoration, love-making, denial, acceptance, gracefully mimed, while the 
old romance works itself out, with no bearing whatever on the 
choreography! 


Danza del Romance 


ines Noted by V. A. at Cabezon de la Sal 
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The Jota has found its way into the mountains as it has over the 
best part of Spain. Supposed to be the prime possession of Aragon, it 
spreads in reality from Valencia on the Mediterranean to Portugal on 
the Atlantic. It began its career in Andalucia in songs of the southern 
Fandango-type. It works its way to the north, is gentle in Valencia, 
brutal in Aragon, Basque-like in Navarre, where it, like everything else, 
receives the racial cachet. It trickles through Salamanca into the Viras 
of Portugal, while in our Cantabrian mountains it stands out as a dis- 
tinctly imported dance. Nevertheless, everyone knows it, everyone en- 
joys it. It is seen sooner or later at every fiesta under the name of 
A lo Llano, followed by A /o Alto, and is made the occasion of a pretty 
piece of courting. A youth approaches a dancing couple, snatches off 
his béret, and throws it beneath their feet. The challenge is not taken 
up at the moment: the gauntlet, in its béret-shape, lies. The challenger 
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then steps in, pushes out his rival without a word to the lady, without 
losing one beat, and takes his place amidst encouraging cries from the 
onlookers—“Vaya hombre! Olé, olé.” 

The Jota shows a charming figure, taken to Mexico by the Conquista- 
dores or their successors and still danced by the Mexicans of today in 
the identical manner. I have not seen this in Aragon. The woman 
spreads her full skirts to their widest extent, making an inverted fan. 
In this pose she and her partner circle back to back, the fan between 
them, graciously outlining both dancers. Here also the Jota shows at 
one instant a charming inward swoop, lacking in the Aragonese variety, 
watched for by the woman, who follows her partner’s movements with 
downcast but extremely attentive eyes, or she would miss the crucial 
moment. Any lively Jofa-tunein 3 measure is used, or a gay old waltz. 
I have not noted any air peculiar to the Cantabrian variety. A /o Alto 
follows in { measure, while in the country next door its equivalent, 


the Arin-arin, isin 3. The Jota is, of course, purely recreational. 


Now let us look at a ceremonial dance for men and girls together. 
Each performer bears a light floral arch, the flowers made of paper. 
The dancers are called Mayos and Mayas, which names have nothing 
to do with the May, but mean simply good lads and good lasses, “good” 
in the sense of “comradely.” This Baile Florida or Floral dance con- 
sists of many Country-dance figures, the men beginning in pairs, turn- 
ing their arches downwards that the girls may trip over them. A 
charming effect is made by a wheel figure, the spokes all flowery and 
colored, and a finale is made of double arches, men and girls paired, 
each taking one stick of his or her partner’s arch. This dance seems 
fairly widespread. It was known at San Sebastian where it may be 
seen in an old print in the Museo de San Telmo: the scene shows 
couples under arches dancing in the old porticoed Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion. The Baile Florida may once have been a wedding dance. 
This explanation is corroborated both by the fact that the leading couple 
carries white flowered-arches and by the analogy of a Norwegian torch 
and garland dance used for weddings. Yet how curious it is that the 
custodians of tradition, so rigid in some respects, should be so forgetful 
in others. Nobody knows the origin for certain. 
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Baile Florida,or Baile de las Mayas y los Mayos 


This is played ona Clarinet with smalldrum accompaniment Noted by V. A. at Cabezon de la Sal 
A Gay A A 
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Arches are used also in dances for men only, and here again we 
find the influence of the Basques on the Cantabrians—or vice versa. 
Both in Basque Guipizkoa and in Celtic Santander, one may see figures 
of what was obviously once a Sword dance, now performed with arches 
and sticks. In both regions, arches of honor are made by crossed 
sticks for the Mayor and notabilities to walk under. At the village of 
Cicero it is a serious affair, necessitating two weeks’ rehearsal and con- 
tinuing all through the feast. This variety contains several points which 
place it among the seasonal rites of Europe. In one figure, for instance, 
the “first guide” or Foreman, as he would be called in England, is 
caught by the arches which are put round his neck precisely as they 
are about the neck of an English Sword-dance victim; in another, the 
mysterious Zorromoco, who reappears in this company also, stands on 
the linked sticks like the Ibio Captain and many another, and from 
this vantage point improvises topical “patter.” 

On August 12th, we have yet another opportunity of watching the 
Picayos in a religious procession, and a beautiful sight it is. When 
night has fallen upon the village of Cabezon de la Sal, the bells of the 
Hermitage chapel ring out. Spanish bells are hung in open belfries and 
turn completely over on their beams. The sound is terrific and a thing 
so peculiarly of the south that it remains imprinted in the memory of a 
northerner. The bells up aloft dance, like the Picayos down below, 
in gay rhythms for which northern bells, under cold, grey skies, have 
no heart. In the parish church of Cabezon the people are singing the 
Salve Popular; then out they pour, the pandereteras thrumming their 
tambourines, the white-clad men solemnly dancing in the light of col- 
ored flares. The swaying figure of their Virgin of the Fields rises above 
them, and from time to time the dancers drop on their knees before her. 
The opening verses are charming enough to give here. 


A — 
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Abranse las puertas de oro Ya retinglan las campanas 
y las candados de plata, ya sale la procesion 
y apartense los Setiores viene la Virgen del Campo 
para que la Virgen salga. Patrona de Cabezon! 


The air needs to be heard in its own surroundings under a starlit sky. 
In general, the dance tunes, as I began by saying, are a great advance on 
those of the Basques. The melodies diverge from the trite Pyrenean- 
type towards the Asturian-Galician airs. The Cantabrian songs make 
a subject apart, too large to come into this Calendar sketch, for “traba- 
jando, cantando,” they say—“working is singing.” 


Dance of the Picayos de la Virgen del Campo 


Noted by S.B-C. at Cabezon de la Sal 


Finally we will look at a really delightful and quite unexpected little 
performance, possessing one of the best minor-airs I have noted, simple 
though it be. It must once have been a pre-wedding ceremony, but 
girls of the Montafias, becoming modernized like everyone else, prob- 
ably consider it humiliating to ask for public contributions to their 
dowry, which forms part of the ceremony; it is now used for amuse- 
ment only, at a romeria or other fiesta. I will describe it as I saw it, 
though naturally there are variants. The prettiest girl is chosen to rep- 
resent the Bride. The one I saw was not more than fourteen years old, 
with blue eyes and lovely red-gold hair. She was childish enough to 
go through the role as a game, paying no attention to the attendant 
young men, who paid a good deal to her. An improvised procession of 
girls walked two and two round the space, the Bride alone between 
their files. They seated her in a chair, where she remained motionless 
like some lovely image, clasping in both hands a large, stemmed cup. 
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Her maidens marched round her singing and thrumming, then divided 
into two files, one on either side. 


This year we must marry our Maya, 
We will go beg a dowry for her 
From the boys of the village. 


Warningly they sing 


A boy who wears a sword like a gallant 
Seems a lord of the town, 
And a town lady he will marry. 


Look well at the husband you take, 
Don’t seek him with the sword, 

Nor him with the cape, 

For he will make love to another girl. 


Don't take the man with a Degree, 
Nor the Sacristan of the church either; 
Look for the handsome rose 

In this rose garden. 


Off they go to collect the dowry, using their tambourines as receptacles, 
and all the men and boys standing in a crowd together give coins— 
or pretend to do so. Circling round her again, each girl pours her 
gatherings into the cup. But the gold-headed little Maya thinks it a 
scant amount. Having risen, she dances up and down the middle of 
the files, the cup raised high above her shining head; she uses tiny, 
shuffling steps, reminding one of Oriental dancing, with sudden spins 
upon her axis. Then saying to herself, “I will go and get some more,” 
off she goes into the crowd, and gets not only money but the husband 
himself. Throwing her arms, still in childish innocence, round his neck, 
she draws after her a sheepish, though highly pleased young man. 
A pink in his hat, 


A rose over his ear.... 


Grinning and stiff with selfconsciousness, he stands behind the chair 
on which she again seats herself, sure now of both dowry and husband. 


Choose the lordly boy 
Who knows how to plough! 
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Danza de la Maya de la Copa 


Noted by V.A. 


Presently the wine is all drunk, the dances are all danced, the festal 
clothes are put away. One night a wind comes in from the Bay, and 
the next morning the Peaks of Europe are ready again to signal their 
new whiteness across the seas. Maize-harvest and picking the corn oft 
the cob, in October and November, keep people busy; they sing the 
old songs while working together at the Alpargata-making—and the 
year draws on to Viejenera-time once more. 
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SPEECH-MELODY 
AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


By GEORGE HERZOG 


HE rhythmic and melodic aspects of speech and their relation to 

forms of musical expression have always challenged the interest 
of those concerned with the theory or practice of music. Herbert 
Spencer (and before him J. J. Rousseau), in advancing one of the many 
theories about the origin of music, argued that the musical elements of 
speech became more pronounced under stress of emotion or in speaking 
ata distance. They approached a quality which ceased to be appropriate 
to speech as such; and thus, detached from speech, they became the 
nucleus of music. 

It is not necessary to debate origins, however, in order to realize that 
elements of speech can exert a profound influence over music to which 
words are sung. We need merely think of such forms as the recitation 
in the rituals of most churches, or our children’s songs, or the mourning 
songs among some of the European peasantry. The musical speech- 
elements which, in some manner, are deeply involved in such forms, 
may be grouped under the usual classification of rhythm and melodic 
inflection. In occidental folk-music, or in the classic Lied, we simply 
take for granted a codrdination between the rhythm of music and the 
rhythm of speech, which includes both accent and syllabic length. But 
no such correspondences prevail in our music between speech-melody 
and song-melody. We are the less conscious of this disparity since effec- 
tive communication in our languages depends far more upon length and 
accent than on melodic inflections, which are comparatively loose, flexi- 
ble, evanescent. To point out a lack of direct correspondence, however, 
is not to imply that speech-melody has been without influence in Western 
music. In Italian operatic tradition, the recitativo significantly termed 
secco contrasts with the free melodic aria. Richard Wagner in his delib- 
erate effort to exploit speech-melody utilized the two techniques and 
to a certain extent fused them. Gesualdo and Monteverdi, long before, 
had drawn largely upon the expressive quality of speech-inflections. 
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Wagner’s development towards chromatics, like Gesualdo’s, was in part 
influenced by speech-melody—an influence perhaps as vital to him as 
was that of Liszt. His successors, notably Schonberg, derive much of 
their melodic inspiration, perhaps unconsciously, from speech-melody, 
evolving from it material which dominates also their instrumental idiom. 
The hold of this idiom over modern music cannot be exaggerated. 
Despite the return through Stravinsky and Barték to some measure of 
diatonic economy, chromatics and declamation have become part of 
our musical thinking—thanks to Wagner and speech-melody. 

Theories that delve into the origin of music are, we begin to feel 
nowadays, hardly more than pleasing speculation. Through modern 
studies in anthropology, it has become clear to the student of culture that 
no phenomenon in his field can be explained by a simple formula. The 
formula falls down because it cannot cover all the many factors that 
have been at work in shaping the form and keeping it alive. The study 
of primitive music has unearthed an amazing mass and variety of forms, 
in the face of which the old convenient theories and generalized ex- 
planations have suffered loss of prestige. 

Herbert Spencer’s theory fares as the rest, yet it takes on a new, if 
adventitious, interest in connection with certain languages that were 
unknown to Spencer. For him it was the expressive quality of speech- 
melody that had musical force. There are languages, however, in which 
speech-melody is not a vehicle of “affective” expression, but is utilized 
in the formation of vocabulary and grammar, just as are vowels and 
consonants. In such languages, speech-melody is part and parcel of 
communication ; they cannot be written properly unless the tone-register 
of each syllable is noted down. Chinese is one of these languages; others 
cover a wide territory in Africa; still others have been found among 
North American Indian tribes. To illustrate the importance of musical 
pitch in these languages, that of the Jabo in Eastern Liberia assigns to 
the syllable da four totally unrelated meanings, depending on its pitch. 
Spoken on high pitch, ba means “namesake”; on a somewhat lower 
pitch, it means “to be broad”; in the middle register, it means “tail” ; and 
spoken quite low, it is a particle expressing command. In the same 
language, ba on the high tone, but pronounced long, means “namesake. 
who .. .”; with inflection falling from high to middle, it means “it is a 
namesake”. The pitch is as much a part of each word in this language 
as its consonants and vowels; it can, however, suffer changes dependent 
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on the pitch of the preceding and following syllables, these changes 
being as regular as that of the French /iaison." 

In “tone-languages” like Jabo or Chinese, or Navaho in New Mexico 
and Arizona, accent (or stress, a matter of dynamic intensity) drops in 
importance, while pitch is essential: just the reverse of what we have 
in our Indo-European languages. And here interesting questions sug- 
gest themselves to the musician as well as to the linguist. Do such “tone- 
languages” capitalize their strong tonal element for musical purposes? 
Does music slavishly follow speech-melody in these languages, or does 
it merely accept raw material with which to work? Is there a clash 
between melodic patterns based on speech, and purely musical melodic 
patterns or tendencies? And how far can musical elaboration distort 
the speech-melody pattern of the song-text without making it incom- 
prehensible to the listener? It has been my good fortune to have oppor- 
tunities for investigating these questions and collecting relevant material 
on the phonograph in West Africa and among the Navaho Indians in 
North America. The examples used below are selected from this 


material. 
* * 


* 


The Jabo language of Western Liberia, as we have seen, employs 
four “tones” or registers. Does this mean that the musical style employs 
a four-tone scale? The inference seems logical, but actually it is borne 
out only in signaling. The use of musical instruments for communicat- 
ing over long distances is very common in Africa. It has been described 
often enough by travelers, but seldom studied in detail. Such studies 
indicate that the musical elements of speech are transferred to the in- 
strument, and that this is the essence of the technique. Among our Jabo, 
the drum (a hollowed wooden log, properly speaking, a gong), the 
horn (a tapering wooden tube with lateral embouchure), and the human 
voice (singing out the speech-melody in a far-carrying falsetto) are put 
to such use.” 

On the horn, as representative of this group, the four language regis- 

1 The fundamental features of the Jabo language were worked out by Dr. E. Sapir of the 


Department of Anthropology, Yale University, and my studies of signaling and music in Liberia, 
in 1930, were based upon his findings. 


2 There are in addition instruments that “have words”, to use the native expression; that is, 
they convey word-meaning through their melodies, but for entertainment and not for communi- 
cation. These are the xylophone, small drums, and the musical bow. 
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ters are actually reproduced by an equal number of tones. These are the 
only tones the horn commands, and are produced by leaving it open, 
stopping it at either end, and half-stopping the larger end. In the fol- 
lowing signals, the tones noted are those given by the horn from which 
they were recorded. There is some variation in the fundamental pitch 
and the intervals of different horns as they are built in various sizes. Our 
third signal was taken from a small horn. The text under the signal 
gives its meaning as supplied by the player. The marks after each 
syllable stand for the register in which it falls in the spoken sentence. 
( for “high tone”; ~ for “normal”, the register next below; ' for “mid- 
dle tone”; * for “low tone”.) * 


Repeat ad Zid. dats Repeat ad ib. 


ba~ ji li bo- 


Both signals * are used in war. The first means: “Turn ye about!” 
It is sounded by the horn-player, an important adjunct of the army, 
whenever the leader sees fit to order retreat or counter-attack. The 
second means: “Let your eyes stare!” In times of war-scare, the male 
population holds night watches in relays on the fences that encircle the 
outskirts of the village. The horn-player who is with them admonishes 
them from time to time with the signal, so that no one will doze off. 
The long syllable w/a ' on “middle” tone is represented quite neatly by 
the two eighths. 

On some signaling instruments communication is restricted to a 
limited number of signals, perhaps from ten to fifty; on others there is 
practically unlimited conversation between two players over a long 

3 It is impossible to represent accurately with English letters the speech sounds of primitive 
languages. For the purposes of this article, however, most phonetic niceties are unessential, and I 
have as far as possible dispensed with the symbols and distinctions regularly employed. The 
vowels represent approximately their French or Italian equivalents; a long vowel is marked with 
a line over it. The consonants correspond roughly to their English equivalents. The Il in the 
Navaho texts stands for a sound like the Welsh Il. 

A few signs occur in the transcriptions that are not used in normal musical-notation. A note 
with a plus or a minus over it indicates that the tone is consistently sung somewhat (but not over 
a quarter-tone) higher or lower. Such a note in the signature indicates that the tone is sharpened 
or flattened whenever it occurs in the song. Small notes stand for ornamental tones with weak 
stress. A note in parenthesis indicates indefinite pitch. Dots under a tone show the common 
American Indian manner of pulsing on longer tones without actually breaking the tone. A double 


legato stands for glissando, combinations of staccato-dots and legatos for various kinds of porta- 
mento. A broken bar-line marks tentative division or subdivisions of larger units. 


4 From my collection of phonograph records taken in Liberia for the University of Chicago. 
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distance. That this should be feasible with the apparently restricted 
means of the system, and with the great number of words sharing the 
same pitch, can easily be, and has been, doubted; especially since in West 
African languages, as in Chinese, the majority of the words consist of 
only one syllable. It would lead us too far afield, however, to go into 
detail on the question within the frame of this article. I must be content 
merely with testifying that it is done. 

The horn-signals follow patterns of speech too closely to be regarded 
as musical forms in the proper sense. Nevertheless, however modestly, 
musical elaboration sets in even here, as in the following signal: 


d: 180, rubato 


Here the player calls on a man by sounding his name repeatedly. 
The free variation of tempo and prosody injects a semi-esthetic play- 
element. But a definite departure from mere speech representation 
towards musical ornamentation is achieved in the occasional transposi- 
tion of the signal from its normal level to the lower one, with the small 
“poetic license” of occasionally omitting in this transition the tone for 
the syllable ma. A number of signals are thus transposed at will in the 
course of the usual repetitions. As the player said, “You can play 
them in low or in high.” Since nothing equivalent to this transposition 
occurs in speech, the device must be considered musical. Indeed, it is 
often applied to snatches which are on the borderline between signaling 
and music proper. 

So far, the tone-system of the language seems merely to have imposed 
limitations on what might otherwise be free instrumental melody. But 
in reality it is the musical instrument that establishes these limitations, 
through its propensity for standardizing tone. The four-tone signal- 
melodies of the horn are not the reflections of speech-melody, but its 
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abstractions. Jabo speech is not recited in a four-tone scale. “High” 
tone is not fixed in absolute, or even in relative pitch. It varies with the 
individual, with his mood, with the nature of the surrounding tones. 
Thus, instead of “tones” as the linguist calls them, we might speak of 
tonal “registers” or “levels” in such languages. Their actual pitch is a 
matter of configuration or Gestalt. This manner of flexible variation, 
free within the limits of maintaining the essential contrasts with sur- 
rounding tones, is paralleled in the melodic movement of the next 
examples. The first is a song of the Chewa tribe in Central East Africa. 
The language distinguishes only two registers, high and low, marked 
with “and 


< 
4 


ka-pa-ndd vi-ra’-sa’ mu-go-ne’-ku'-ti'- le- ro 


ta- mo’ vo-ne-ré-ra_ ku-mté-nga ma-wa-nd ma-n0 ko-ro-ro-ke 


If we note separately the tones employed for high and low, 


T 


considerable overlapping appears: the third “high” tone is lower than 
the first “low” tone, etc. Nevertheless, as the melody swings downward 
from the beginning of phrase 4, paraphrasing the downward turn in 4, 
the contrast between “high” and “low” is maintained throughout the 
successive shifts from “f”—“d” to “d”—“c” to “c”—“a”. The configura- 
tion remains true to that of the speech-melody, despite the alterations 
in musical pitch. 

In this song, working side by side with linguistic influences, there 
is evident a strong musical force: the downward trend of melody, so 
common in primitive music. The fluctuations of “high” and “low” in 
speech are fitted snugly into the descending curve of the melody. The 
same thing may be seen in the next example, a Navaho gambling song." 

5 Recorded by Dr. M. J. Andrade of the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, 
from a member of the Chewa tribe, Mr. H. K. Banda, now studying at the University. For the 
text of the song I am indebted to Mr. M. H. Watkins of Louisville Municipal College, Kentucky, 
who has made a special study of the Chewa language. 


6 From my collection of Navaho songs, made at the Chicago World's Fair, 1933, for the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Examples 6-9 come from the same source. Especial 
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The Navaho language also distinguishes only a “high” and a “low’ 
tone. This contrast is achieved first (in phrase a) through “e” and 
“c”, then (in the first half of phrase 4) through “c” and “a”. The 
syllables without tone-marks are the meaningless fill-syllables fre- 
quently found in American Indian Music. Since they are not real 
words they cannot have tone in Navaho. 


Twice 


ne-yé go’ chall a-di-tsé-llaei-na ha - na ha-nei- ye 


In the next example, a song from a now obsolete Rain Dance of 
the Navaho, a musical tendency at one point overrides the speech- 


melody. 


h 


nash-go - je tse’- gi'- na ga - a d aj - do’- gi 
a@ dish - né-lo-u ya a-ga-na he - na he - na he - na 
oa > > ea > > > 


Here again the contrasts “high”-“low” are shifted downward, with 
the compelling melodic trend. The one “unorthodox” tone is that of 


acknowledgement is due the Council for realizing the excellent opportunity to make a musical 
survey of the Indian groups represented at the Fair. It was possible to record this material on 
disks, whereas practically all of the Indian music previously recorded is on perishable and techni- 
cally inferior cylinders. 


ei-nei-yei ye-i-tso ji-nitla-ne~i-yei- ye chall a-di-tsé-llaei-na  ha-na 
Repeat ad lib. Fine 
; he-na he-na na-a- nga ei-vo-wui-yo wui- na ei-yo-wui-yo wui- na 
ha - na ei-yo-wui-yo wui - na ei-yo-wui-yo wui- na he - na 
> > 
| 
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the first syllable of the third word in c, musical “high” for linguistic 
“low”. This may be explained on the ground that the linguistically 


suggested movement = or is forced by virtue 


of analogy with the movement of the previous word (a jdo'ne’, etc.) 
to its form: = . It is not often easy to tell just why “analogy” 


should operate at one place and not at another, but in the present in- 
stance a pretty good case can be made out. The speech-tone move- 
ments as well as the rhythmic movements of the second and third 
words are similar enough to establish a feeling of kinship which then 
presses for closer agreement. Moreover, the entire song is built on 
approximate balances of paired, analogous units. The first pair con- 
sists of nonsense part and text-part; these fall into two phrases each, 
the phrase into two sections, the section into two motives. The mo- 
tives balance each other in a (the upturn on eyo wiyo and the down- 
turn in wuina); they are melodically related in 3; and finally, in c, 
they are made to match, despite the opposition of speech-tone. 

In the next example, the motive of a section, built up in concordance 
with the pattern of speech-tones, is imposed upon the pattern suggested 
by the speech-tones of the following section. 


ha-e- ya- a nei na’ nei a@- na nei na nei nv 


- 
nei a - na nei a - nga- nga hei - ye - ye 


ta-ji’ d-ha-chd-ye  bi-ta-ya i-go - ye ye nei a-nanei a- nw 


J 


> > >Repeat ad lib. Fine 


nei nei a-na a - nga-nga hei-ye-ye hei-ye-ye 


Here the dominant pattern of the first phrase—one low beat and 
two high beats—once established with the first word, is grafted upon 
the next phrase. Thus, in both bars of phrase 4, we have a number 
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of musically “high” tones as against the low tones that would be 
expected there. The question, why the force of analogy is effective just 
here, may be answered as follows. The melodic movement—low to 
sustained high—set by the speech-tones of the first word, is repeated 
with that word five times, suffering a reversal only the sixth time, as 
the melody folds down. The momentum of this repetition then carries 
the movement over into 8. 

The song is a gambling song, one of many that the Navaho sing. 
All these songs are thought to have been sung first in the mythical past 
when the animals of the day gambled with those of the night to decide 
whether day or night should enjoy an uninterrupted reign. The game 
ended in a draw, and therefore day and night still alternate. The songs 
of the animals are those sung by the Navaho today. The one just 
quoted is the song of Turkey, who says: 


“Where is it going to be hidden?” (six times) 
Big turkey 
His wattle goes up and down. 


The object of the game is to guess the location of a bullet or pebble 
which has been hidden by the opposing side in one of four moccasins. 
When the blanket that screens this act is raised, the hiding side begins 
to sing, and continues until the seekers make a guess. Many of these 
songs express a taunt to the opponent, or give a symbolic picture of his 
difficulty in finding the hidden bullet. In this one the sudden, un- 
accountable movements of the turkey’s wattle are conjured to suggest 
the elusiveness of the ball; the implication being, “you can’t guess it.” 

In the next song, the poetic device of cumulative repetition, already 
evident in the preceding song, enters as a new agent in the clash with 
speech-melody. 


ke-n-dé-n’- lo ye hai ke-n-dé-n’-lo ke-n-dé-n’- lo ye 

Repeat ad 
4 4 


ke-n-de- 


— : 
n-lei-ye na-n- na-na’ a-nga-nga_ hei-yei- ye 
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The main word, ke'n'de'n'lo’ (spoken de'n'la ), calls for a move- 
ment low-low-high-high. In Navaho the consonant m may form a 
syllable by itself, carrying its individual tone; thus the melody shoots 
up before the final /o, although the tone is weak. This up-curve is 
balanced by a drop for which nonsense syllables are drafted, a drop that 
would be introduced whenever possible to satisfy the strong downward 
trend of melody evident in Navaho as in most primitive music. This 
curve is now reiterated. To clarify its reappearances, the matter that 
extends them is bracketed. It is interesting to observe the increasing 
power of the downward impulse “induced,” as it were, by the upward 
movement at the beginning. As the curve reaches up higher to the 
octave, the road of the backflow becomes too long and has to be filled in. 
The principle of répetition requires the word again, and, as it tumbles 
down the prescribed melodic curve, its tone pattern becomes upset. The 
first “low” tone is now musically “high” so that it can lead the melody 
downward. With the third curve, the movement collapses and both 
initial “low” tones become musically “high,” so that the melody can be 
conducted from them to its resting point. 

This too is a gambling song, a taunt after an unsuccessful guess. Its 
meaning is: 


The moccasins are laid out in a row (repeated five times) 
It (the bullet) is going to be at the same place (as before). 


The blanket is lowered and the ball hidden again after each failure of 
the adversaries; perhaps it will be at the same place as before, perhaps not. 

In the next example, two factors work against speech-melody: 
balance, and melodic movement downward. Upon repetition, the 
melody that has so far followed speech-tones becomes reversed at the 
end of the phrase, since an upward melodic turn is likely to be balanced 
by a downward turn; in primitive music, not only the song but also its 
sections, phrases, etc. show a tendency to close on a comparatively low 
level. 

This song comes from the War Dance ritual of the Navaho. 
Meadowlark sings about himself: 


Walking amongst the greasewood, 
Walking amongst the greasewood. (repeat) 
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ei - ya dé - wu-lye’ ha'- sha’ dé- wu-lye’ ha- sha ei - na 


= —— 
ya-no-u ci-nehaitngahei - ya-a he - ya ha ei hio-o-u_ ei-ne hiangei-na 
he-ya ha ei hio-o-u ei- ne hia- a hi- ya- no-u ei- ne hia 
hi- ya-no-u ei- ne hia-nga he - ya-a he - ya 


The reader has doubtless observed how simple, not to say meager, the 
texts of the preceding Navaho songs have been. This simplicity is 
present in most secular or semi-secular songs, but not in the curing rituals, 
in which hundreds of songs follow each other in fixed order. Elaborate 
as are these procedures—some of them last for nine nights—, so elaborate 
are the song texts. And a single mistake, even in the order of the mean- 
ingless syllables which are the sole texts for certain groups of songs, will 
invalidate ceremony and cure. As a matter of fact, the high standard 
of accuracy facilitates continued belief in the powers of the medicine- 
man and his ritual; the stock explanation for failure to cure is that a 
mistake must have been committed in the ceremony or the singing. 
(The medicine-man is the chief’ singer of the ritual, at times the only 
one singing.) 

The curing songs consist of: a rather pleasing introduction; the 
stanza, a number of chanted phrases which give the ritualistic detail, 
and each line of which is finished off by a brief refrain usually culled 
from the introduction; and a coda, identical with the introduction. 
There may be several stanzas, and often the introduction of one will 
coalesce with the coda of that which precedes it. Interestingly enough, 
while the formal parts—introduction, refrain, coda—appeal to us as 
especially melodious, their melodic movement usually derives from the 
speech-tones. On the other hand, the lines forming the stanza (the body 
of the song) sound to the white listener like chanting, a form closer to 
speech than to singing. Yet they do not follow the speech-tones at all. 
All lines of a stanza are sung to the same musical phrase, usually of 
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limited melodic charm, and it is the repetition which is partly responsi- 
ble for our impression of monotonous recitation, as well as for the dis- 
parity between word-tone and melody. Each line with a content of its 
own, different from its neighbors’, would naturally require a melodic 
pattern of itsown. But the chant pattern is imposed on all alike. There 
are cases where slight adjustments between text-tones and the pattern 
are attempted but they lead often enough to further complications; as 
the chant pattern changes slightly to accommodate a recalcitrant text- 
line, the changed form is carried over to the succeeding lines where the 
regular pattern may actually conflict less with the speech-tones. 

And how, one might ask, does the intelligibility of these songs fare, 
if speech-melody is so important in the language? The answer is, it 
fares badly. It is not at all easy for the Navaho layman to understand 
these songs. But that is just as well, since the mysterious in ritual always 
has its effect on beholder and listener. The language of primitive song- 
texts the world over is a mixture of the poetic and the obsolete, often 
amounting toa technical jargon, difficult for the average native to follow. 
To the Navaho layman, the violation of speech-tones in the body of 
ritualistic songs is just one difficulty among many of which he is more 
conscious. This is one reason why the young Navaho who is interested 
in singing and in the vocation of curing, has to study for years before 
he can be trusted to perform his first ritual. He will spend additional 
years learning his second, and so on. There are more rituals than he can 
ever hope to learn, so that as long as ambition and strength permit, he 
has ample material to study under his teachers, the old medicine-men. 
And “study” he literally does, systematically visiting his mentors of an 
evening, memorizing patiently, bit by bit, late into the night. Naturally 
he does not learn the songs only, but must also know many prayers, an 
oppressive amount of ceremonial detail, and how to make the intricate 
sand-paintings which belong to the rituals. 

The comparison of melody and speech-melody in these songs and 
their relation to formal sections and stanza have, perforce, been some- 
what simplified. Actually there are all kinds and varieties of com- 
promise and clash, one element getting the better of the other. Such an 
example as the following represents only one of the many types." 


7 This song is from the large collection of about two thousand Navaho songs, comprising the 
complete musical and poetic record of five Navaho rituals, recorded by Dr. H. Hoijer of the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, and by me. This work formed part of a 
systematic undertaking carried on by Miss Mary C. Wheelwright of Boston, to preserve a full 
record of Navaho ritual life. For text and translation of the song I am indebted to Dr. Hoijer. 
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t 
na - nga ai ci- i - ye-i ai ei - i - you na-nga ai 


4 ka - ha’- tse’- has-tin-e ei- na bi - ya - ji ye 
2 ka- tse- - dzin-i ei - na etc. 

3 ka- te’- hwi- yill- tso- di etc. 

4-12 


yai a’-te’ na-ngaai ‘ei- i - you ai i- you ai ne- ye - ya-nga 


ei- i - you ai 1 you i. ne - ye - ya- nga 
Song of the Flood 


The first man—you are his child, he is your child; 
The first woman—you are her child, she is your child; 
The water-monster—you are his child, he is your child; 
The black water-horse—you are his child, he is your child; 
The big black snake—you are his child, he is your child; 
The big blue snake—you are his child, he is your child; 
The white corn—you are his child, he is your child; 
The yellow corn—you are his child, he is your child; 
The corn pollen—you are his child, he is your child; 
The corn bug—you are his child, he is your child; 
The “sacred word” —you are his child, he is your child; 
The “sacred word” —you are his child, he is your child. 


The song is in some respects unusual. In most songs of this category, 
the stanza-line is rather extended and the refrain brief, perhaps one word 
only. Here the stanza-line is brief and the refrain long. Introduction 
and refrain are usually related only in that the latter may consist of a frag- 
ment of the former. Here they are identical, although only the refrain 
has a real text. Apparently in this song it is not the introduction that has 
furnished the refrain; on the contrary, the refrain, with its tail of decora- | 
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tive syllables, has been built into an introduction. The melodic pattern 
of the stanza commands its own interest. There are perhaps forty such 
patterns for the thousands and thousands of ritualistic songs of the 
Navaho. A few of these, with slight variations, serve the great majority 
of the songs, while a number occur in only a few, or in but a single song. 
Our present pattern may be one of these. It shows two modifications, the 
three forms alternating without any apparent regularity. The two not 
given in the notation are: 


All three forms, however, bear some resemblance to the melodic turn 
at the beginning of the refrain; all step upward, repeat the higher tone 
a few times, and return to the lower level. Perhaps they too have been 
suggested by the refrain. This is a fairly radical example of the sugges- 
tive power of speech-melody. Assuming, since the refrain is built on the 
speech-tones of its text, that it is the oldest part of this song, it would 
seem to have affected all the other parts. It either created the chant- 
pattern of the stanza or assimilated it; having lost its words in the 
introduction, it appears there as “absolute melody,” cut loose from its 
moorings, the speech-tones. 

But the remodeling force of musical melody is not absent from this 
example. The text-part of the refrain ought to end on a high level, since 
the last two speech-tones are high. Instead, the melody descends at this 
point. This may be accounted for by the tendency, referred to in con- 
nection with No. g, to lead the melodic movement to a comparatively 
low point for its tonal rest. 


The songs discussed in this article are not offered in proof or disproof 
of any theories. Of these we have had many in the past, when the very 
scantiness and unreliability of the material invited speculation. Today 
it seems more fruitful to examine and compare some of the forms primi- 
tive music offers than to stalk ultimate origins. The material included 
here, drawn from a great mass which is to be presented in a different — 
form for those technically interested, merely suggests that speech-melody 
may furnish music with raw material, or with suggestions for further 
elaboration. The most cogent actualizations of this possibility occur in 
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“tone-languages,” which have rigorously formalized their melodic 
element. 

A slavish following of speech-melody by musical melody is not 
implied. Rather, the songs illustrate a constant conflict and accommo- 
dation between musical tendencies and the curves traced by the speech- 
tones of the song-text. Even when the speech-tones prevail, the musical 
impulse is not quelled but merely limited—urged, perhaps, to discover- 
ing devices it had not used before. The best proof of this is that often 
a turn which was evoked by speech-melody immediately begins to lead 
its own melodic life, calling for repetition or balance, whether this agrees 
with the following speech-curve or not. 

There are, however, more general implications. The melodic ele- 
ment which is strong in “tone-languages,” intrudes upon the music of 
the peoples speaking such languages. In our languages, such an in- 
fluence is much less definite. But accent (stress) is, with length, the im- 
portant “musical” element of our languages, and it is this element that 
has figured in our musical development. In each case, the element which 
is strong in the language is that which has consistently affected the vocal 
music. Once perceived, this relation may seem simple, yet it is worth 
while to szemain aware of it. Owing to our notion of the essentially 
abstract quality of music, to our ideals of “absolute music” and /’art pour 
l'art, we are all too apt to look upon music as a development of its own, 
a realm apart. Acquaintance with the music developed by primitive 
or exotic peoples may bring home to us both the limitations of our 
notions about music in general and the limitations of our insight into 
our own music. The pursuit of such acquaintance is rewarding not only 
for the variety of musical forms it reveals, but also because it leads us 
to realize the many possibilities in processes of musical growth, the many 
possible sources of musical material, the different kinds of possible in- 
tegration of music with other elements in the esthetic experience. 


/ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


MAN need not have reached his goal before he turns to view the 
road he has travelled; he need not have completed his life-work 
before he pauses to measure gain or failure. Wagner was barely past 
fifty, when he threw out his chest and dictated to doting Cosima the 
lively and voluminous account of his first half-century. However ex- 
traordinary the account thus far, more astonishing things lay ahead. 
Life for him had just begun with the capture of the perfect mate, with 
the open purse of an enamored spendthrift King. He had yet the whole 
of the “Ring” to finish and “Parsifal” to write; Bayreuth was still a 
vision. A man does not necessarily “sign off” when he begins his 
memoirs. One likes to think that this is so in the case of Sergei Vas- 
silyevitch Rachmaninoff, still in his robust sixties. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff’s reminiscences’ come to us in a roundabout 
fashion. On French soil, at his country place in a village by the limpid 
name of Clairefontaine—near the Chateau of Rambouillet where bour- 
geois Presidents of France now emulate the royal Bourbons and shoot, 
with much ado, at frightened rabbits—Mr. Rachmaninoff “told” his 
recollections to Dr. Oskar von Riesemann in Russian; the “story”, as 
developed by the listener, then evidently was turned into a “German 
manuscript”; and from it Mrs. Dolly Rutherford made the English 
translation that we are now privileged to peruse. The stamp of ap- 
proval was placed upon the result of this circuitous process by Mr. 
Rachmaninoff in a brief note, prefixed to the narrative, which is dated 
Hertenstein near Lucerne (in Switzerland, not Maine), July 28, 1933. 
There is a British and an American edition. A truly cosmopolitan 
book. 

Dr. von Riesemann’s share in this book is not to be overlooked. 
Therefore, a word about him may prove pertinent. Bernhard Oskar 
von Riesemann is a Russian by birth, native of the Baltic provinces. 
He studied in Munich with Sandberger, Thuille and Lipps (preceding 
us by two or three years in the same drab and sombre halls of the Uni- 
versity, and possibly at the same convivial boards of the pubs de 
rigueur). He has to his credit a number of published compositions; 


1“Rachmaninoff’s Recollections,” Told to Oskar von Riesemann, with a Foreword by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. $3.50. 
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he has most usefully employed himself by rendering into German the 
“chronicle” of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s musical life and Alexander Scria- 
bin’s “Promethean Phantasies”; he also contributed to musicological 
research a valuable treatise on the notation of ancient Russian church 
music. This is not the entire record; but, to the reader unfamiliar with 
Dr. von Riesemann’s accomplishments, it will suffice to indicate that 
Mr. Rachmaninoff, in deciding to address his “intimate talks at Claire- 
fontaine” to a friend of many years, wisely chose one possessed of a 
sympathetic ear and a skilful pen. 

We took up Mr. Rachmaninoff’s recollections with agreeable ex- 
pectations and a certain amount of curiosity. The expectations were 
largely fulfilled; the curiosity was not wholly satisfied. Rachmaninoft’s 
music, perhaps because there is nothing very cryptic about it, presents 
a puzzle which one might have thought a fuller knowledge of his life 
would solve. That apparently is not so. Or else one must attach greater 
importance to Dr. von Riesemann’s statement, made in his preface, that 
“from the biography of a living person consideration for the feelings of 
others demands, as a matter of principle, that certain matter should be 
omitted. Of the proper exercise of this principle the subject is in gen- 
eral the best judge. The missing chapters in the story are most fitly to 
be considered only in historic retrospect and should be added by later 
writers.” One might easily quarrel with this view. It would make of 
“the whole truth” a posthumous and somewhat cowardly legacy. It 
tends to vitiate the purpose of autobiography as a catharsis of the soul. 
Perhaps the Goethian Wahrheit und Dichtung is better than squeam- 
ish suppression. At any rate, we are left to wonder what and how 
much has been omitted in these recollections; would it have shed a 
little more light on the question why Rachmaninoff, as a composer, 
presents such a singularly static picture? If his music can be said to 
bear any personal traits, they are not salient, they did not greatly change, 
however much his artistry may have matured. The dim and unmapped 
regions that lured such contemporaries of his as Scriabin or Schonberg 
—to name but the most daring—held no attractions for him. Possibly 
we must seek the reason in his character and noble but conservative 
ancestry, in family griefs that darkened the most impressionable years 
of his boyhood, rather than in his musical education and environment, 
which Dr. von Riesemann holds up to blame; for his education and 
environment did not differ greatly from Scriabin’s, who for a time was 
his co-pupil under Nikolai Sverev in Moscow, and who became his class- 
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mate in counterpoint under Sergei Taneyev. (Rachmaninoff thought 
counterpoint “all dreadfully dull.”) Later on, in the autumn of 1890, the 
two boys were together in Arensky’s fugue-class. Once, when Tchai- 
kovsky visited the class, his attention was aroused by young Rachman- 
inoff’s talent and he voted him a particularly high rating in the ex- 
amination journal. 

Everything pointed to a brilliant development of this talent. But 
somewhere it was arrested, or rather banked within the dikes of class- 
icism and romanticism, between which it was content to flow on slowly 
with Slav stolidity. Dr. von Riesemann offers an explanation which is 
interesting and worth quoting. In fact, his attempt to find such an 
explanation leads him to give us an acute and first-hand description of 
the musical situation in Russia before the War. It deserves to be re- 
printed in extenso— 


In order to understand Rachmaninoff’s tremendous admiration for Tchaikovsky, 
which began during his first years in Moscow and never diminished but grew 
stronger as the years advanced, it is necessary to be acquainted with the relation- 
ship of the Russian musicians to one another and realize the competition which 
existed between the two great cities, St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

A strange antagonism had always divided these two. It extended to all con- 
ditions of life, but was more noticeable where art, and particularly music, was 
concerned. The division was, in itself, easily comprehensible. Moscow was the 
home of the ultra-conservative landed aristocracy and the old-established business 
classes; the stronghold of the typically ‘Russian spirit’ voiced by Katkov in the 
notoriously reactionary paper ‘Moskovskiya Vyedomosty’ (Moscow News). St. 
Petersburg had rapidly developed into a bureaucratic capital. It was the home of 
the Imperial Court, the heads of services, the Guards, and ambitious officialdom. 
It flirted with ‘enlightenment’ in the shape of Western European internationalism. 
In Moscow kindly manners and a comfortable life were the general aim. One 
grew a long beard and wore a heavy bearskin or sable coat; one called the Emperor 
‘father Tsar’ and never questioned his doings; whereas in St. Petersburg one shaved, 
wore a glittering uniform with gold-encrusted collars, and tightened one’s belt 
instead of dining, so as to afford a new pair of gloves, and spoke of the Tsar as 
‘His Majesty.’ 

It is easy to understand how St. Petersburg looked down contemptuously on 
the reactionary Muscovites and how the latter had but an ironic smile for the 
puffed-up superficiality and empty-headedness shown by the inhabitants of the 
capital on the Neva. In all spiritual matters these two cities waged a secret war 
for superiority. The rivalry was carried on more or less openly and sometimes 
developed into an almost passionate hatred. For a parallel—and if we bear in mind 
the respective circumstances—we might take the jealousy and the competition 
shown in Germany in certain directions between Berlin and Munich. It was the 
same in regard to music. 
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Moscow recognized only one of all the musical gods, Tchaikovsky, who, al- 
though a pupil of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, became a Professor in Moscow 
and settled down there immediately after he had finished his studies. It was very 
guarded in its attitude towards the great musicians of St. Petersburg. On the other 
hand, Tchaikovsky had a hard fight to win appreciation in St. Petersburg, and 
even his Sixth Symphony, the famous Pathétique, had only a moderate success 
when it was first performed there a few days before his death. The musical world 
of St. Petersburg continued to treat their Moscow colleague with patronizing con- 
descension. But the Muscovites took their revenge in withholding their admiration 
from Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin and by simply laughing at Moussorgsky, 
whom they considered unlearned, coarse, and verging on madness. 


Dr. von Riesemann winds up his inquiry into causes and effects with 
this significant reflection— 


These conditions, however much they are to be deplored, unquestionably 
existed and explain many episodes in Rachmaninoff’s life and his musical develop- 
ment. .. . Thus from his childhood upwards Rachmaninoff was taught to regard 
Tchaikovsky as the only musical authority, the only worthy ideal for an aspiring 
composer, and in this belief he grew up. 


But Tchaikovsky represented only one horn of Rachmaninoff’s 
dilemma; the other was Papa Liszt. He was tossed and gored by the 
second horn when he came under the influence of his cousin, the admir- 
able Alexander Siloti, who had been a pupil of Liszt’s. Nevertheless, 
it is nothing unusual for a young artist to succumb to the domination of 
some strong personality among his elders, and in itself the Tchaikovsky- 
Liszt complex should not have stunted Rachmaninoff’s musical growth 
or prevented his esthetic liberation. Therefore, the explanations of- 
fered by Dr. von Riesemann cannot be accepted as sufficient. There was, 
to be sure, the conflict between the pianist Rachmaninoff and the com- 
poser. The recollections help us to appreciate this. At times they are 
pathetically frank. Thus, when Rachmaninoff speaks of “the terrible 
failure” of his first symphony in St. Petersburg and confesses that as a 
result of it “something snapped in me.” He goes on: “When the inde- 
scribable torture of this performance had at last come to an end, I was 
a different man.” 

Different in what sense? Was it not that he was tragically con- 
demned to remain forever the same? 

Rachmaninoff had the misfortune, as a comparatively young man, 
to write a piece of music that achieved an uncommon degree of popu- 
larity. It sounded “big,” it had dramatic vigor, it did not disdain tune- 
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fulness, and it had a fatal appeal for timid maiden-ladies with over- 
powering impulses and inadequate technique. It released pent-up 
agonies; it fitted riot scenes and suited mad pursuits in the early movies. 
We need not say any more—everyone will have recognized the “Prelude 
in C-sharp minor.” Did it usher in Rachmaninoff’s fame and seal 
his doom? 

In the autumn of 1898, after all sorts of experiences in Russia, Rach- 
maninoff received an invitation from the London Philharmonic Society 
to appear as pianist at one of its concerts. It was at a time when the 
epidemic of the Prelude in C-sharp minor had begun to be pandemic. 
Let us hear Dr. von Riesemann: 


During one of his previous seasons [in London] Siloti had played Rachman- 
inoff’s Prélude [French pronunciation] in C-sharp minor from his Opus 3 at one 
of his pianoforte recitals, and this had an almost triumphal success. A London 
publisher immediately printed copies of it [he was the second of a long line], 
which were distributed all over the British Isles. From there they reached the 
Continent and America and created a popularity for the name of the young com- 
poser that astonished no one more than himself. The ‘mad’ success of the Prélude 
in C-sharp minor had the highly gratifying result that the young composer was 
received with regal honours by the orchestra and the audience and, last but not 
least, by the Press. 


Rachmaninoff’s engagement by the London Philharmonic had been 
made conditional upon his playing this very Prelude. We read (on 
page 110) about the “tremendous success” of the concert; and then the 
printer’s devil, with peculiar malice, would have us believe that it was 
all due to the Prélude in C-flat minor! 

The change of key was foreordained and inevitable. It amounts 
almost to a symbol. Abruptly we are told that “no sooner had Rach- 
maninoff returned [from England] to Russia than he relapsed into his 
former apathy. He seldom left the couch in his room and preferred the 
company of his faithful dog Levko to all human intercourse.” This 
unnatural state lasted for two years. His friends tried in vain to cheer 
him and to restore his self-confidence. The treatments, based on sug- 
gestion, of a certain Dr. Dahl (to whom in gratitude the patient dedi- 
cated his Second Piano Converto, the best of the lot) strengthened his 
nervous system “to a miraculous degree.” He resumed his activities as 
a concert pianist. He began to compose again assiduously. This creative 
period lasted for two years. He wrote a number of large and small 
pieces. He obtained excellent prices from his publisher Gutheil. For 
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the Twelve Songs, Op. 21, “written for a special purpose,” Gutheil paid 
three thousand roubles. The “purpose” was fulfilled in Moscow on 
April 29, 1902, when Rachmaninoff married Natalie Satin. 

Moscow remained the home of the young couple until 1906, when 
Rachmaninoff—whose growing fame had caused his apartments at the 
Strastnoy Boulevard to be “constantly besieged by friends, admirers of 
both sexes, agents and business men of all sorts”—decided to “flee” with 
his family to Dresden, in order, as he said himself, to escape from his 
friends. His choice fell on Dresden, largely because of a performance 
of Die Meistersinger he had heard at the Dresden Opera under the direc- 
tion of that unforgettable conductor, Ernst von Schuch. Rachmaninoff’s 
symphonic poem “The Isle of Death” (after the famous and lugubrious 
painting by Anton Bocklin) was a product of the Dresden sojourn, 
which lasted until the summer of 1908. He had not been able to shut 
himself off in Dresden as much as he had hoped. So he now turned to 
an isolated estate, in the Russian government of Tambov, which be- 
longed to his wife’s family. 

Our random pickings, we fear, convey very little of the real charm 
that animates some of these recollections, especially those that show 
Rachmaninoff in a more genial mood, free of restraint. The anecdotes 
about Scriabin and Rimsky-Korsakoff in Paris belong to that order. 
We gain much intimate lore about the large number of Russian com- 
posers, major, minor and minim. We obtain vivid glimpses of Russian 
society, intelligentzia, and artistic circles. The rural interlude did not 
last long. Moscow retained its grip. During the years preceding the war, 
as Dr. von Riesemann points out, “Rachmaninoff’s creative output was, 
indeed, rather meagre.” What was worse, it “did not excite the unani- 
mous and wholehearted admiration of the Press to which he was ac- 
customed.” While the public remained faithful, the critics began to 
object to Rachmaninoff’s music as “out of date.” Scriabin, after an 
absence of many years, had returned to Moscow. Koussevitsky featured 
Scriabin’s music in his symphony concerts. The critics tried “to attack 
the old god, Rachmaninoff, so as to overthrow him and to enthrone in 
his place their new idol, Scriabin.” This press feud apparently did not 
affect the pleasant relations that existed between the two composers who 
had started out in the same class, but had followed such different roads. 
Scriabin died in April, 1915, of blood-poisoning. The world-war was in 
full progress. 

Already by March, 1917, Rachmaninoff had decided to leave Russia, 
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but the frontiers were barred. He spent his last summer in Russia on the 
estate of his wife’s family. Rachmaninoff says: “The impressions I re- 
ceived from my contact with the peasants, who felt themselves masters 
of the situation, were unpleasant. I should have preferred to leave Russia 
with friendlier memories.” 

The outbreak of the Bolshevist upheaval still found the composer 
and his family in their flat in Moscow. It is a sad, though not unusual 
tale of harrowing events that Rachmaninoff here unfolds, with little 
bitterness, and much simplicity, that makes it all the more telling. “An 
entirely unexpected event, which I can attribute only to the Grace of 
God, came to our rescue. Three or four days after the shooting in 
Moscow had begun I received a telegram suggesting that I should make 
a tour of ten concerts in Scandinavia.” By dint of luck, the revolutionary 
authorities granted Rachmaninoff, after some difficulties, a visa for 
himself and his family. He left for Petrograd in advance of his wife 
and two daughters. One rainy evening, at the end of November, he 
packed a small suit-case, boarded a street-car, which drove him through 
the dark streets of Moscow to the Nikolai Station—a few isolated shots 
could be heard in the distance. “The uncanny and depressing atmos- 
phere of the town, which at that hour seemed utterly deserted, oppressed 
me terribly—I was aware that I was leaving Moscow, my real home, 
for a very, very long time—perhaps for ever.” 

The day before Christmas Eve, 1917, Rachmaninoff and his family 
crossed the Finnish frontier. He played in all the principal towns of 
Scandinavia. For a short time the family settled in Copenhagen in “a 
small house, whose principal distinction was its defective stoves.” Feelers 
began to be put out from America, to which he had made a highly 
successful visit in 1909. New hope stirred. A decision was reached. 
A little Norwegian steamer landed the Rachmaninoffs in Hoboken on 
November 10, 1918. On the following day the Armistice was declared. 
The first impression which the Rachmaninoffs received of New York 
was that of a world gone mad. Rachmaninoff’s brilliant career as a 
concert pianist in post-war America, the admiration and affection which 
American audiences have rightfully lavished upon him, and the 
pecuniary rewards he has reaped, must have made up for a good deal 
of the earlier disappointments and handicaps. He need not feel a stranger 
in our midst, not an expatriate, but a welcome visitor whose presence 
does honor to our land. 

In the preface to this book, Dr. von Riesemann expressed the hope 
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“that the following pages will, one day, be richly supplemented.” That 
there seems to be room for supplementary material—for clarification as 
well as amplification—we have already indicated. But what we now 
have is not a mere torso; it is an eminently readable book about a dis- 
tinguished artist very much in the public eye. 

Dr. von Riesemann fairly states the case when, somewhere in the 
book, he says about Rachmaninoff that “the power of his personality, the 
upright honesty and sincerity of his musicianship, force the public, no 
matter of what nationality, to come under the spell of his charm.” 
Dr. von Riesemann acquits himself well of his delicate task as “joiner” 
and commentator. He contributes, as a twelfth and final chapter of the 
book, his estimate of “Rachmaninoff as Composer” which naturally is 
not the last word that can be said on the subject. One need not go so 
far as to agree with a resolution passed by the Governing Body of the 
Leningrad Conservatory on March 31, 1931, declaring a boycott on all 
of Rachmaninoff’s music as expressing “the decadent ideas of a bour- 
geois,” and yet one may be at variance with a good many of Dr. von 
Riesemann’s critical hyperboles. We, at least, find no difficulty in shar- 
ing his high opinion of most of Rachmaninoff’s songs. To us they 
represent the purest essence of what is truly personal in Rachmaninoff’s 
music. In this connection, we cannot resist the temptation to quote a 
rather illuminating passage from this final chapter: 


When we speak of Russian composers as song-writers, we must first of all 
realize that within the vast realm of the Tsar the song did not for many years take 
the form given to the German Lied in West Europe, mainly by Schubert and 
Schumann. In Russia flourished the so-called ‘Romance,’ carefully nursed by 
Glinka and his predecessors (Gurilev, Varlaamoff, and others). This was a 
decidedly original creation based on simple melodic laws like the folk-song and 
the Italian canzonet, which laid the greatest stress on the melody combined with 
the most primitive simplicity of accompaniment without aiming at a true musico- 
psychological interpretation of the poem. Moussorgsky rebelled passionately against 
this form of vocal composition and became the founder of a new type of Russian 
song. Later Nikolai Medtner attempted to solve the problem, but from a different 
starting-point, more after the manner of the German song-writer, Hugo Wolf. 
At the same time the ‘Romance’ developed in another direction and brought forth 
musical blooms of the choicest beauty and unique ‘aroma,’ and led, through Glinka 
and Tchaikovsky, straight to Rachmaninoff, who is the last, but by no means least, 
representative of the school. 


At the conclusion of his talks with Dr. von Riesemann under the 
cool, old trees of Clairefontaine, Rachmaninoff said— 
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I have never been quite able to make up my mind as to which was my true 
calling—that of a composer, pianist, or conductor. These doubts assail me to this 
day. There are times when I believe myself capable only of playing the piano. 
Today, when the greater part of my life is over, I am constantly troubled by the 
misgiving that, in venturing into too many fields, I may have failed to make the 
best use of my life. In the old Russian phrase, I have ‘hunted three hares.’ Can 
I be sure that I have killed one of them? 


A record of notable achievements and sharp conflicts always enter- 
tainingly and often engrossingly recounted, yet leaving at least one 
reader with a strange feeling of unreality and melancholy—did this 
world, so recent, really exist? Were these beings, most of them still alive, 
really living or were they shadows in some tale of mystic Russia? Time 
has gained in speed. The past seems to overtake us sooner than it used 
to do. Perhaps a next generation will begin to write its memoirs on the 
school bench. Or again, oblivion may be “at a new high.” 


* * 
* 


Another Russian composer—twenty years younger than Rachmani- 
noff and musically his very opposite—has chosen to live in exile, after 
having seryed from 1918 to 1921 as head of the musical sector of the 
Bolshevik Commissariat for Public Instruction. Ten years ago exactly, 
in these pages, we brought to the notice of our readers the name of 
Arthur Lourié, together with the names of certain other “revolution- 
ary” musicians of Russia. While poking gentle fun at Lourié’s start- 
ling method (since then abandoned by him) of projecting some of 
his music on paper, we felt it to be “the work of a personality” and, 
contrary to the opinion of Dr. von Riesemann (as expressed in an 
article of his on the younger Russians, published in 1923 in Der 
Auftakt), we then believed “that of all the Soviet composers he 
[Lourié] is among the two or three whose work is least slavishly 
aping the later formulas of Scriabin”. That was before we had the 
opportunity of confirming this opinion through an acquaintance with 
Lourié’s later and riper work, and before we had the advantage of 
learning to know the man—now a resident of Paris—in person and 
to appreciate his qualities of mind and character. 

In the fourth volume of the Courrier des Iles (Desclée de Brouwer 
& Cie., Paris, 1934), Mr. Boris de Schloezer devotes an eloquent and 
sympathetic essay to Lourié and his music. For the fact that so little— 
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comparatively speaking—of this music is played and heard, Schloezer 
gives a curious reason: 

It is certainly not because of a concerted hostility, nor because of intrigues, 
but rather because of a sort of spontaneous inertia—if one may say so—in which 
I am tempted to see the manifestation of a profound instinct of conservation: 
there are works, indeed, which by the mere fact that they exist, negate those that 
surround them, tend to destroy the surroundings from which they have risen, 
works that are truly “not of the present” (“inactuelles’”). 


And Schloezer gives as reason for his own essay: 


These pages on the work of Arthur Lourié are not written solely in an attempt 
to redress, within the limits of my power, an injustice and to support an artist of 
whose great talent I do not doubt, but also because I believe that, in spite of 
appearances, we need this artist: hence I should like to speed the hour of his 
“not-of-the-present” art. 


American audiences—thanks to Mr. Stokowski and a few other 
adventurous spirits—have had a chance to hear some of Mr. Lourié’s 
music, without apparently warming up to it. He remains a solitary 
figure, he has fallen “out of step”: in his youth ardently embracing 
the artistic liberation promised by a political and social revolution, 
then turning from it in disappointment, writing hymns to the Virgin, 
an Improperium to the memory of Cardinal Mercier, a Sonate Litur- 
gique and a Concerto Spirituel. This is not an ordinary man or mu- 
sician. The world—or at least some of us in it—may well “need this 
artist”, need anyone who has the courage of being “not of the present” 
by being far enough in advance to bring up the rear. What we fondly 
regard as a straight line of progress is only a vicious—or glorious— 
circle. In art there are some masters, and not always the greatest, whose 
particular merit it is to demonstrate anew this “curvature”, which may 
but parallel the arc of “infinite” time and space. 


* * 
* 


We have had occasion, not long ago, to call to the attention of our 
readers the appearance of the first volume of the Istituzioni e Monu- 
menti dell’ Arte Musicale Italiana, printed and issued by Messrs. Ricordi 
in Milan, edited by prominent Italian musicologists, under the patronage 
of H. E. Benito Mussolini. To this splendid publication have recently 
been added four more volumes, worthy in every respect of companion- 
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ing the first. We can give but a brief description of the contents of 
these four volumes, which are the second, third, fourth and fifth, re- 
spectively, in the series. 

Volume II continues with the music of Andrea and Giovanni 
Gabrieli, or more particularly with the instrumental music of Giovanni, 
written for and performed at Saint Mark’s in Venice, and published 
in that city as Sacre Symphonie in 1597. The editor is again Giacomo 
Benvenuti. But the volume is considerably enriched through a preface 
(of more than eighty pages) by the eminent historian of music, Gaetano 
Cesari. He takes pains to point out that if the early Italian instru- 
mental music derived from the canzone alla francesca, this in turn 
proceeded from the canzone musicale popolaresca which flourished 
in Italy during the last decades of the fifteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth (under such names as frottola, strambotto, ode, 
capitolo) and which was imported into France and introduced at the 
court of Francis I by Italian musicians. Thus scholarship and patriotic 
duty have united in a useful task. The music in this volume, while 
still retaining all the elements of linear polyphony, such as rhythmic 
and melodic imitation, together with sundry other contrapuntal de- 
vices, clearly foreshadows “vertical thinking” in the homophonic or 
chordal interrelation of harmonic tension and release as the “propelling” 
force of musical composition. 

Volume III, edited by Vito Fedeli—for thirty years director of the 
municipal institute of music in Novara—is devoted to the church music 
of Novara from the sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or to Napoleon’s day, when Simone Mayr conducted there a music 
festival at which young Donizetti figured as one of the choristers. Such 
“grandi esecuzioni di musica sacra” were a specialty in San Gaudenzio’s 
at Novara. When, in 1711, the relics of the city’s patron saint were 
solemnly transferred to their final resting-place in the cathedral that 
bears his name, the liturgical pomp lasted for eight days, during all of 
which music formed the chief part of the celebration. Aside from an 
impressive number of soloists, two choirs and two orchestras joined in 
the performances under the direction of Giacomo Battistini (ca. 1665- 
1719). Although probably his family was not of Novarese origin, 
Battistini and his descendants filled the post of Master of the Chapel 
at San Gaudenzio for nearly a century. Our musical encyclopedias 
have very little to say about Giacomo (Fétis gives him six lines, Grove 
and Riemann not one); and his son Giuseppe, and grandson Gaudenzio 
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Battistini, who succeeded to the post of choir leader and organist, are 
equally ignored. Yet the music of Giacomo and of his grandson 
Gaudenzio (1722-1800), contained in this volume, was well worth dis- 
interring; Sig. Fedeli has delved into the archives of Novara to good 
purpose. Such compositions as Gaudenzio’s polyphonic Ave Maria 
(from a set of fifteen motets) and the homophonic Requiem Mass, 
with its exquisitely tender Pie Jesu, should delight our directors of 
a cappella choruses. 

Fabio Fano is the editor of Volume IV, dedicated to “La Camerata 
Fiorentina” and the pioneer labors of Vincenzo Galilei, his artistic and 
theoretical work “as expression of a new musical ideality” and its influ- 
ence on the transformation of musical esthetics during the cinque- 
cento. It may be assumed that other members of the famous “came- 
rata” will be treated in later volumes. 

The Neapolitan, Guido Pannain, whom American readers prob- 
ably know best through his critical appreciation of certain modern 
composers, takes up in Volume V “L’Oratorio dei Filippini e la Scuola 
Musicale di Napoli”. The composers represented are Montella, Tra- 
bacci, and Carlo Gesualdo (with his Sacre Cantiones). Prefaced to 
their music, there are extracts from the work of the Netherlander 
Macque, who at the turn of the sixteenth century, was for twenty years 
a leader in the musical life of Naples, as well as from the compositions 
of other and minor “forerunners”—telling examples that elucidate the 
origins and development of the Neapolitan School which led up to 
Alessandro Scarlatti and his succession. 

Not enough can be said in praise of the painstaking and sumptu- 
ous manner in which these volumes are issued. A close score in bass 
and treble clefs of all the polyphonic music facilitates its reading. 
Perhaps the very lavishness, however, with which space has been han- 
dled in the typesetting as well as in the engraving, has made of these 
“monuments” tomes that are a little too bulky and unwieldy for com- 
fortable handling. C. E. 
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